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This great English Complexion Soap has been made 
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it ever was. It makes soft, white hands; bright, clear 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form mest acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 

Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
* stipation. It has given satisfaction to 


of the medical profession, because it 

‘ S acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, pe it is perfectl ae from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. feaierie 





\\ millions, and met with the approval. 
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Be on Guard 


against imitations of Pear/ene. When they { 
are not dangerous, they are worthless. 
They are usually both. /eariine 
does what nothing else can. 

It saves labor in washing, | 


and insures safety to what is 





Tl ( washed. It is cheap, thorough 
7W¥ IX and reliable. Nothing else will ‘do as 
we 


ll ;” it is just as well to have nothing else. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 


y 
Beware “this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
‘ FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your r 
sends you something in place of Pearline, be honest-send it back. 264 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 
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SOME OF THIS SEASON’S OPERA-SINGERS. 


HE present season of grand 

opera at the New York Metropol- 

itan Opera House is the most 
brilliant, by reason of the number and 
quality of its artists and the general 
high level in the composition of its 
casts, of any season within living mem- 
ory. 

Of course the favorites of a season 
or more are here, Melba, Eames, the 
de Reszkes, Nordica, Plangon, Scal- 
chi and Ancona, but there is also a 
body of new singers which will remain 
memorable in importance. This body 
is headed by Tamagno and Maurel. 
It is true that Tamagno did sing here 
in 1890, but only for one week, and 
Maurel was heard here in his compar- 
ative artistic boyhood at the Academy 
of Music twenty-one years ago; but 
this is both too slight and remote 
to detract from their added interest 
as practically new-comers. 

There come, then, among the new 
singers of distinctive excellence Mlle. 
Zélie de Lussan, Mme. Eugenia Man- 
telli, Mlle. Lucile Hill, Mille. Libia 
Drog, Mlle. Mira Heller, Sig. Giu- 
seppe Campanari, Sig. G. Russitano 
and Sig. Maurizio Bensaude. 

Mlle. Zélie de Lussan comes to as- 
sume the ré/e of Carmen so eloquently 
and memorably sustained by Calvé, 
while in no manner professing to replace 
or emulate the great singing actress 
whom she has never seen. Mlle. de 


Lussan has a personnel ideally perfect 
for the part. Born in New York of 
French parents, she has all the physical 
characteristics of the Latin blood—a 
light, youthful figure, a petite bearing, 
aface wonderfully like that of Patti, but 
with a more vivid coloring of nature. 
Eyes of the darkest and clearest brown, 
with that particular arch in their set- 
ting which gives an air of piquancy 
and coquettish seduction. They are 
really handsome and remarkable eyes, 
which when Mlle. de Lussan is imper- 
sonating no other character than her 
own can flash forth, as well as truth 
and frankness, a world of charming 
diablerie. She has the small red mouth 
and white teeth, the short fine nose 
and the crown of dusky black hair 
which complete the native Carmen, and 


-in her dainty physical characteristics 


gains at the start a tremendous ad- 
vantage to the eye over the dramatic 
but cumbrous Calvé. 

She is chic in her réle, she is 
charming and has all the superficiai 
graces and many skillful dramatic 
touches that are new—of the en- 
snaring coquette. She has a voice 
mellow and abundant, which in its re- 
cent development may have lost a 
trifle of its first fresh color, but 
which is truthful and resonant. Her 
Carmen is not temperamentally great, 
while at the same time it conveys 
skillful dramatic illusion, and in the 
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MLLE. ZELIE 


last act, going beyond illusion, strikes 
an intense and sincere dramatic -note. 
It is an alluring Carmen to the eye, 
and sufficiently alluring to the brain 
if only it had not the shadow of a 
dominant precedent to encounter in 
the beginning. 

Her success in London, built upon 
Carmen in particular, was enormous. 
Whatever may be urged against the 
English as a creative musical race in 
the matter of musical—especially oper- 
atic—criticism, we are pretty apt to 
look back from here and lean upon 
a London verdict. Three times Zélie 
de Lussan sang before the queen by 
command. On November 8, 1892, in 
‘‘La Fille du Regiment ”’ at Balmoral, 





DE LUSSAN, 


on December 5, 1892, in *‘ Carmen” at 
Windsor, and again at Balmoral on 
November 13, 1893, in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.” 

Away from the stage-Mlle. de Lussan 
is frank, cordial, whole-souled and vi- 
vacious. There is a refreshing zest 
and intelligence in her manner and a 
keen sense of humor, with just the least 
little touch of natural Carmen mis- 
chief. She talks well and without a 
glimpse of affectation, does no posing 
and shows no artistic or personal van- 
ity. This is the more delightful in an 
artist so pretty as well as clever.- Her 
full meed of approval has yet to come. 

Francesco Tamagno, the greatest 
living tenor, the owner of the majestic 
trumpet-tone which has no possible 
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rival, made his début in his favorite réle 
of Arnoldo in *‘ William Tell.” He is 
a fiery son of the South with a temper- 
ament absolutely fierce in its aggres- 
sion, but constantly overwhelming in 
emotional effect. He has also ap- 
peared in his world-famed impersona- 
tion of Of¢ello, for which he was 
chosen by Verdi, and as Rhadames in 
“¢ Aida.” 

The methods of Sig. Tamagno are 
open to criticism. He refuses at the 
expense of vocal effect to adapt him- 
self to dramatic situation or to the 
modified powers of other singers. He 
‘will not hesitate, when the tale is away 
in the topmost registry, to let the dra- 
matis persone settle it between them, 


while he rushes to the footlights and 


fairly hurls forth 
the tones to which 
other tenors 
climb with artifice, 
but which from 
him pour forth 
with so astound- 
ingly prodigal an 
ease. It is not 
modern fine art, 
the art of a sing- 
ing actor with the 
balance struck be- 
tween drama and 
vocalization. 
Tamagno makes 
no compromise: 
he -is first and 
above all things a 
singer. In certain 
situations where 
enormous energy 
and vigor are com- 
patible he is su- 
perb and beyond 
the cavil of the 
hypercritical. 
Again he comes 
under critical ban, 
yet despite every- 
thing he may 
choose to ignore 
he is at all times 
impressive. 
Tamagno hails 


from the land MME, 


5 


where voice is the first—almost the one 
—consideration. He is a magnet in 
Italy, where no fine dramatic power, no 
intellectual subtlety, no exquisite art- 
combination can atone for a flaw in the 
instrument. His middle register lacks 
beauty as compared with the upper. 
Yet in every note there is dramatic 
power. Nota subtle magnetism, but 
a magnetism that commands and com- 
pels an audience with or against its 
will. 

In speaking of the lack of reserve 
and restraint with Tamagno as com- 
pared with other artists, it is some- 
times forgotten that there can be no 
possible difficulty in restraining what 
one does not possess. The temptation 
to spend lavishly is one likely to over- 





EUGENIA MANTELLI. 
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MLLE. LIBIA DROG, 


come every artist who has a horde of 
wealth to boast, particularly as such 
methods capture nine-tenths of an op- 
eratic audience at the time, however 
they may reason about it afterward. 
Tamagno has a vocal exuberance «not 
reached by any living tenor, his diction 
is imperial, and the force of his mighty 
trumpet-tones was created to domi- 
nate. In violating the code laid 
down by singers of lesser power he is 
simply the victim of his own endow- 
ment. 

As an example of this superlative 
force, his first entrance in ‘‘ Otello ” is 
significant. The scene is a storm: the 
orchestra storms with boom of the 
drums, the chorus sings loudly in alarm, 
the thunder crashes and there is a din 
fierce enough to drown the crash of 
cannon. ‘Tamagno enters, sings a few 
phrases, and above it all they rise with 
a ring and a power that make the house 
vibrate. This is typical of the one and 
only Tamagno. He does not insinuate 





himself; he quells and 
moves by overwhelming 
strength and splendor. 
Away from the stage all 
this is changed into a big- 


is no leonine aggression. 
The man’s physique, tall, 
big-chested and erect, is 
imposing at all times, but 
he wears the air of a jolly, 
good-natured non-complex 
individual rather than of 
anything severe, self-con- 
scious or authoritative. He 
gives the hand-grip and has 
the twinkle in his eye of a 
man on capital terms with 
himself and the world. The 
world would probably say he 
had a right to be, since he 
bears the reputation of be- 
ing ‘‘the highest-priced 
tenor living.” But he isa 
man of native humor and 
warm geniality aside from 
the success of his condi- 
tions. 

Eugenia Mantelli,mezzo- 
soprano, is one of the most 
valuable of the new forces, the 
best Anmeris in ‘‘Aida,” the most 
powerful Ortruda in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
who has before been heard in this 
country. She is an artist of fine dra- 
matic strength and authority, with a 
full, resonant and absolutely pure vocal 
organ which is equal tothe most exact- 


ing taxation.. She suggests finished ex- _ 


perience and entire reliability in every- 
thing she undertakes, and must be 
regarded, because of this and her ex- 
tended réfertoire and ready availability, 
as an artist of rare excellence. Added 
to this, she is a woman of handsome 
and gracious presence, young, tall, 
slight, with a charming bearing and a 
face regularly featured, with dark eyes, 
pale, clear coloring and an amount of 
charming, refined, intelligent expres- 
sion. She does admirably in ré/es call- 
ing for intensity and passion, and al- 
though she may not be called upon to 
sing the part, would doubtless also make 
a very charming Carmen, There is 


boy-like simplicity. There 
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much of tragedy in her composition, 
but there is much of grace, dash and 
power of coquette as well, and as she 
is a very pretty woman of the oval- 
cheeked southern type, she would no 
doubt fill the part most agreeably to the 
eye. She has sung in the principal 
theaters with the principal singers of 
the world—in Lisbon with Gayarré, in 
Buenos Ayres, Florence and Monte- 
video with Masini, in La Plata with 
Stagno, and in Moscow with Tamagno. 
She is absolute mistress of twenty-two 
standard roles and has been selected to 
sing the part of Guinevere in Bem- 
berg’s new opera ‘‘ Elaine,” written 
for Melba and Jean de Reszke. Her 
New York début was made with Tamagno 
in ‘* Aida,” when she immediately made 
a strong artistic impression, which she 
steadily maintains in whatever vole may 
be assigned her. No more pathetic or 
eloquent burst of song has here been 
chronicled than that of her scene of 
pleading with Rhadames in 
the fourth act of this opera. 
There was a level of excel- 
lence maintained through- 
out all her performance, but 
this pathetic climax stamps 
itself upon the memory as a 
most fruitful occasion 
availed of with the genius 
and temperament of an artist 
of remarkable endowment. 

Mme. Mantelli, who went 
on the stage when only 
eighteen, married Sig. di 
Mantovanni in South 
America about five years 
ago and retired for a time 
into private life, enjoying 
her husband’s independent 
fortune. Two years later 
this fortune was lost and 
Mme. Mantelli resumed her 
operatic career, which she 
now proposes to continue 
under all circumstances, to 
the benefit and satisfaction 
of all lovers of pure dra- 
matic vocalization. 

Mlle. Libia Drog met with 
an unfortunate contretemps 
on the night of her first 


appearance, when she undertook to 
replace Miss Lucile Hill, who was 
taken ill, as Mathilde in ‘‘William 
Tell.” The shadow hangs round 
Mlle. Drog still, although as she has 
since redeemed herself capably, it is 
more in the matter of her own sensi- 
tiveness than in any public judgment. 
In Act IL Mathilde enters. M_lle. 
Drog entered, began with a few bars 
of the ‘‘Selva Opace” aria and then 
stopped short. She refused to go on 
again, although Mancinelli, the con- 
ductor, tried to help her all he could, 
and the few bars sung held: forth 
much promise. After a scene of dead- 
ly horrified confusion, during which 
Tamagno managed to scurry off the 
stage, while the audience tried to en- 
courage Mile. Drog by kindly applause, 
the curtain was rung down. Mlle. 
Drog appeared later and sang part of 
her music efficiently, but the contre- 
temps was bad for a beginning. 





VICTOR MAUREL AS ‘‘IAGO.” 
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She is a young woman of very ample 
physique, with a really handsome face, 
and dark eyes with arched heavy lids 
which give a very languorous expres- 
sion. She is a Venetian by birth and 
was heard by Mr. Grau in Buenos 
Ayres, where the real dramatic bril- 
liancy of her voice caused something 
of a sensation. Her second and most 
successful appearance was as Aida, a 
part in which she is at excellent ad- 
vantage and which has won her much 
favor from the New York public. She 
varies in her work, at times singing 
admirably and reaching unexpected 
heights, again falling disappointingly 
short of the expected heights which 
form the operatic heroine’s landmarks. 
The brilliancy of her quality, how- 
ever, which is strongly dramatic, is 
often enough in evidence to create a 
general level of approval for her, 
and she is at times a most capable 
actress. 

At home she seems rather mel- 
ancholy in temperament, whether per- 
manent or simply the effect of her 
break-down it is hard to determine, 
for she feels keenly the occurrence. 
As she says herself, she was seized 
simply with an atlague des nerfs, 
the result of a troublous time over 
getting clothes to fit her for the 
part before the rising of the curtain. 
There was not a Mathilde costume 
which would look well on her, and 
eventually she had to be pinned into 
garments which were quite uncom- 
fortable and unbecoming enough to 
make any operatic heroine break 
down. 

The troupe brought over by Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau is an enormous 
one, composed not only of a leading 
soprano, tenor and bass of the age 
with a corps of satellites forming 
an inexpensive foil for them, but 
consisting of groups of the fore- 
most singers of the world numer- 
ous enough to furnish forth cast 
after cast without one spot of weak- 
ness, and, when necessary, to succeed 
each other in relays in the same 
operas for the sake of comparative 
excellence or variety. 
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Another of the new singers whose 
début was made too late to include 


fully in this writing, but who de- - 


mands to be mentioned as a sterling 
artist, is the tenor Sig. Russitand. 
He sang the Duke in ‘‘ Rigoletto” 
with Maurel and instantly obtained 
favor. His voice is-not of the ro- 
bust order, but it is deliciously mu- 
sical, even, pure and carrying. He 
acts with grace and ease, and alto- 
gether impresses one as being quite 
a charming tenor. Such silvery, 
tuneful, pure, fresh singing of the 
‘*Donna e Mobile’’ has not been 
heard here in some time and caused 
a veritable sensation. 

Verdi’s own favorite and chosen 
Iago, also the composer’s elect choice 
to create the réle of Falstaff, is be- 
fore us.in Victor Maurel. He has 
the reputation of being the great- 
est baritone in the world. He is 
certainly the greatest actor who 
sings. Maurel has begun by delv- 
ing down deep into the nature, 
physical and moral, of the charac- 
ters he chooses to impersonate, and 
adapting with marvelous verisimil- 
itude their motives and_ exterior 
workings by an art which on the 
operatic stage is without equal. As 
an actor he is magnificent; as a 
singer he has never had a marvel- 
ous organ, but he has a very mar- 
velous and exquisite art. The man- 
agement of the voice he possesses, 
which is of noble quality, is quite 
as remarkable as his skill in dra- 
matic art. Alone on the stage, so 
perfect is the mien between voice and 
action that no lack in volume or reso- 
nance is suspected. Thrown with other 
singers, particularly a singer like Ta- 
magno, in ‘‘ Otello,” Maurel’s voice 
as an instrument suffers by compari- 
son. But dramatically he is. without 
peer, and a lack of local exuber- 
ance is overborne by the superb ef- 
fect of his realistic impersonation, 
it being always remembered that his 
voice is still a great voice among 
the great ones of the earth, but not 
the greatest. 

He made his début as Jago, an Jago 
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magno, in ‘‘Otello,” Maurel’s voice as 
an instrument suffers by comparison. 
But dramatically he is without peer, 
and a lack of vocal exuberance is over- 
borne by the superb effect of his 
realistic impersonation, it being always 
remembered that his voice is still a 
great voice among the great ones of the 
earth, but not the greatest. 

He made his debut as Jago, an Jago 





9 


great. As Rigoletto he is overwhelm- 
ing and thrilling. The surface of his 
Jago has a polish and finesse of the 
most fascinating type, and the grace of 
the villain captivates while his char- 
acter repels you. This grace with 
Maurel is superbly picturesque. The 
ease of gesture, the freedom of>car- 
riage, his tall, lithe figure, combine to 
make at all points a courtly and elo- 





SIG. MAURIZIO BENSAUDE, 


which proves that if Maurel should 
cease to sing he is still one of the 
greatest Shakespearean actors of his 
day. He has also appeared as Lig- 
oletto, and great as is his /ago, it is 
almost hard to decide between the 
subtle, leering, incomparably graceful 
villain and the heart-broken hunch- 
back jester. As Jago he is insidiously 





quent picture. As Rigoletto the pa- 
thetic hideousness, the keynote of 
misery covered with the jingle of hired 
laughter and of bells, the frequent 
glimpses of the man beneath the clown, 
form one of the most powerfully emo- 
tional pictures on the stage to-day. 
Away from the footlights Victor 
Maurel is a tall, well-set-up, admira- 
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SIG. GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


bly groomed, iron-mustached Parisian 
gentleman of about forty-five, with 
suave manners which can warm into 
intensity with interested discussion. 
Miss Lucile Hill is a young Amer- 
ican girl, born in Trenton, N. J., 
who, having made a brilliant appear- 
ance in London in the lighter form of 
opera, was quickly selected by Sir 
Augustus Harris to join his grand 
opera forces at Covent Garden and 
thence engaged by Abbey and Grau. 
She was to have made her debut in 
‘William Tell” with Tamagno at the 
Metropolitan, but was too ill to appear, 
and in consequence was first heard 
in Philadelphia as Michaela in ‘‘Car- 
men,” where she scored an enormous 
success. She has a voice of deli- 
cious mellow quality, which she uses 
with skill and feeling, and as she is in 
the beginning of her career and is un- 





usually pretty, she has 
everything in her favor 
at the start. Among 
her roles are Nedda in 
‘* Pagliacci,” Suzanne 
in ‘Nozze di Figaro,” 
Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,” 
Jnez in **L’Africaine” 
and Filina in ‘‘ Mi- 
gnon.” She is one of 
the singers immensely 
popular within the 
theater and without, as 
she has a sunshiny, 
open-hearted and un- 
affected temperament 
that cheers and re- 
freshes. She is a plump 
little person with a 
winsome, intelligent 
face, very youthful and 
with pretty, regular 
features. Outside her 
art she has a keen mind, 
a good conversational 
gift and a spirit of good 
camaraderie in her per- 
sonality which possesses 
much magnetism. She 
lives in New York with 
her old friend Mrs. 
Alfred Kayne, nee At- 
talie Claire, and may be 
seen daily cantering round the corner 
at Seventy-seventh Street and West 
End Avenue, on her way for a ride in 
the park, as she is an excellent horse- 
woman, 

Among the new baritones one has 
arisen who, because of the rare musi- 
cal beauty of his voice, his intelligent 
musicianship and earnest dramatic pur- 
pose, is bound to reach a rank of some 
preéminence. He is Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, a young singer on the stage, 
but a singer of exquisite promise even 
beyond his present marked fulfillment. 
He is by birth an Italian, but played 
as ’cellist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in this country for several 
years. He began by appearing in 
amateur performances, later found his 
way to the New York concert-rooms, 
was finally engaged by the Hinrichs 
Opera Company as leading baritone, 
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and having created in this company the 
baritone role of Pagliacci in America, 
quickly found his way to artistic recog- 
nition through sheer beauty of voice 
and truthful dramatic effort. 

His voice is of rare and valuable 
quality, flowing forth in full, round, 
exquisitely tuneful volume, without 
the suggestion of training, manage- 
ment or effort. It is so fresh and 
spontaneous and sympathetic, so abso- 
lutely pure in intonation, that as an 
instrument it is exquisitely perfect. 
Indeed, no voice of the same refined 
strength and purity in texture has been 
revealed among baritones within pres- 
ent recollection. Added to this, Sig. 
Campanari has a sincere and thought- 
ful rather than showy or superficial 
dramatic temperament, is earnest and 
ambitious, and yet, a very young artist, 
is bound to make a brilliant record in 
the near future. 

His case is a particular exemplar of 
how true merit will tell. While still play- 
ing the ’cello he had sung incidental- 
ly for years. No one’s ear opened 
to the beauty of his voice. When 
with the Hinrichs Opera 
Company two seasons ago 
and the public first became * 
enthusiastic, lighting as up- 
on a discovery that here 
was a new voice of rare 
artistic value, the singer 
himself was surprised. ‘‘I 
have sung just as well for 
seven years,” he said, ‘‘ and 
nobody took any notice of 
me.” True it came all ina 
hurry, but it has now come 
with the Abbey and Grau 
forces to the top of am- 
bition, and come well. To 
characterize Campanari’s 
voice distinctly one natural- 
ly falls back on the terms 
** natural” and ‘‘ musical.” 
He was born to sing and ke 
could not under any con- 
ditions sing impurely. 

Maurizio Bensaude is 
another good baritone with 
a fine, clear, vibrant organ 
of not too large a growth 








but distinctly tuneful and telling. He is 
a young man, only twenty-six, a Portu- 
guese born in the Azores, and began his 
career as an actor in Spain when only 
eighteen, meeting with success. His 
dramatic experience before the study 
to sing serves him well, as he plays 
any role allotted him with dramatic 
care and finish as well as creating a 
strong impression by the pure, sterling 
method of his vocal delivery. He 
made his debut as Amonasro in ** Aida”’ 
and immediately won admiring recog- 
nition. Already Sig. Bensaude has 
managed to acquire, as well as a long 
list of prominent roles, a very pretty 
wife. She is also a singer, of Spanish 
birth, Giulietta de Fano, and is ncw in 
New York with her husband. It is 
said that Sig. Bensaude makes a fine 
Toreador, having studied the  bull- 
fighter within and without his own 
ring on his own native ground and 
possessing the essential freshness and 
young agile vigor for the part. In 
roles more severe, however, he is quite 
impressive, and with his youth, ad- 
mirable voice, and dramatic gifts has 
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before him a future of some brilliancy. 
He likes to sing, after the Zoreador, 
Don Cesar de Bazan and Figaro in the 
** Barber,” Don Carlos in ‘‘Ernani” 
and the Amonasro of his first appear- 
ance, which brought him such hearty 
plaudits. He is one of the trump- 
cards of the organization and a singer 
one always wants to hear again. 

He is conversationally somewhat at 
sea in New York, as he speaks outside 
his Portuguese only a little Italian and 
a very little French. He is, however, 
quite able to convey a genial tempera- 
ment, very much in earnest over any- 
thing in which he is interested and 
obviously stanch and good-hearted. 
He is short, rather, and stockily built, 
although elastic in movement, and will 
need to guard against stoutness and a 
too early excursion into the appearance 
of middle life. He is a thorough gen- 
tleman, and pays the strictest and most 
modern attention to his person, dress- 
ing well and being groomed to the 
last detail after the manner of a Lon- 


don doulevardier rather than any cos- 
mopolite artist. 

Mile. Mira Heller, one of the most 
ingenuous, innocently ingratiating of 
youthful personalities, is a young so- 
prano who came here associated in the 
public mind as a sort of protegee of the 
de Reszkes. She isanative of Poland 
and has made a particularly good rec- 
ord in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
She made her début as iignon, and be- 
cause of some imperfections in her sur- 
roundings, added to occasional ner- 
vousness on her own part, did not 
make the consistent impression to 
which her voice and evident dramatic 
gifts should entitle her. The voice 
itself is of widespread range and clear 
and penetrant in quality. In her own 
apartment at the Hotel Normandie 
Mlle. Heller has the air of a modest 
little peasant-maiden, plump, amiable 
and equally devoid of intensity or 
savoir faire, while yet quaint and inter- 
esting. 

Emily Meredyth Aylward, 
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A SONNET. 


HEN each new book comes out this speech is heard: 
‘*Of making many books there is no end,” 

As if they were a curse; and wherefore, friend, 
Since those who deem them hurtful or absurd 
May let them pass, unnoticed, as a bird? 

For they are modest advocates, and send 

Out through the streets no clamor to offend 
The public ear by rude intrusion’s word! 


With neither voice to speak nor force to act, 
‘They seem more like those hidden veins of gold 
Which Nature treasures up, rock-bound and packed, 
For those who seek them to enjoy and hold; 
For books are stores, in which true seekers find 
Soul-images embalmed for all mankind! 


Burton T. Doyle. 
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THE BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


HE growth of Methodism is the 
marvel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The growth of the Meth- 

odist Episcopal Church is the marvel 
of Methodism. 

‘*At the close of the civil war,” says 
The Christian at Work, a paper of an- 
other denomination, ‘‘less than thirty 
years ago, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church numbered 1,000,000 members, 
owned 10,000 churches and 3,300 par- 
sonages, worth in the aggregate $34,- 
000,000, It has now, at the end of a 
period usually assigned to one gener- 
ation, 2,500,000 members and owns 
over 24,000 churches and nearly 10,000 
parsonages, worth in the aggregate 
about$125,000,000.”” Thesister church 
in polity and government, the Metho- 
dist Church South, numbers 1,400,000 
members, owns 13,000 churches and 
3,000 parsonages, worth $24,000,000. 

The polity of these two great churches 
which have achieved such remarkable 


success is naturally an object of inter- 
est to many outside of the 15,000,000 
of our fellow-citizens who have clus- 
tered as adherents around some form 
of the Methodist churches in the United ° 
States. And for this the ‘‘ mother 
Church” will best serve our purpose. _ 
The late Cardinal McCloskey once 
said to a prominent Protestant minister 
that the one denomination which the 
Roman Catholic Church recognized as 
a dangerous rival in organization and 
system was the Methodist. 
Undoubtedly the peculiar feature of 
Methodism is the itinerancy of its min- 
isters. The theory and practice of the 
Congregational churches is that each 
congregation has the right to select its 
own minister and each minister his own 
congregation. The length of stay de- 
pends upon the mutual arrangements. 
In Presbyterian churches, before any 
arrangements can be perfected, the 
consent of the Presbytery must be 
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given; in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the consent of the bishop; in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, both 
the congregations and the ministers 
have agreed to submit to a selected 
umpire the arrangement of the ap- 
pointments. And this is the chief 
function of the Board of Bishops, or 
General Superintendents. The 17,000 
ministers of the Church are divided 
into some 140 annual conferences and 
missions, along geographical lines de- 
termined by the General Conference, 
the supreme body of the Church. Some 
member of the Board of Bishops, as 
may be agreed upon by themselves, 
meets each annual conference or mis- 
sion. Here the character of each 
minister is carefully reviewed and the 
results of the year’s work reported. 
Each annual conference is itself sub- 
divided along geographical lines, de- 
termined by the bishop, and the min- 
isters and churches of each ‘‘district” 
supervised by a presiding elder ap- 
pointed by the bishop. These presid- 
ing elders are practically sub-bishops, 
and after consultation with them and 
representations from any interested, 
the bishop ‘‘fixes” the appointment of 
each minister to his assigned field of 
labor for the coming year. From his 


decision there is no appeal. Yet here 
an exception must be made of those 
secretaries of the great benevolent 
societies of the Church, the editors of 
church papers ef a/., who are elected di- 
rectly by the General Conference of the 
Church and assigned to their positions. 

Except in missionary fields, the time 
during which a bishop may continue to 
appoint a minister to the same church 
is also limited. Prior to 1804 there 
was no limit. From 1804 to 1864 no 
minister could be appointed more than 
two years successively. Then the 
term was lengthened to a possible three 
years, and in 1884 to a possible five 
years, the appointments always being 
made annually, while there is manifest 
a strong tendency to return to the old 
rule of no limitation. At these annual 
conferences the bishop also ordains to 
the ministry as deacons or elders those 
who have been admitted to member- 
ship or recommended for ordination 
by the vote of the annual conference, 
which alone has the power to admit to 
its ranks, save where a member is 
transferred from one conference to an- 
other. In addition to these duties the 
bishops are also ex-officio members of 
the General Committees on Missions, 





EDWARD R. AMES. 
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Church Extension, and Freedmen’s Aid, 
which counsel and direct the boards in 
charge of the great benevolent agencies 
of the Church, and are also members 
of the boards themselves. Here they 
can and often do exercise a potential 
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influence. It is thus clear that a tre- 
mendous influence and power is exer- 
cised by the Board of Bishops in the 
Methodist Church. And yet they are 
accountable to the General Conference 
of the Church, and may be removed 
or suspended for cause at its pleasure. 
This body, which meets every four 
years, is composed of delegates from 
the annual conferences, and since 1872 
of representatives of the laity of the 


THOMAS 


Church, and is the supreme judicial and 
legislative body of the Church. Before 
its Committee on Episcopacy the ad- 
ministration of each bishop is reviewed 
with a freedom of criticism which 
would surprise those not cognizant of 


the facts. The General Conference 
itseif determines the number of bishops 
needed for the work of the Church and 
elects them, at present, for life. 

The distinguishing characteristics 
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of the Methodist bishopric may be 
summed up in three points. First, it 
is not diocesan, but world-wide. The 
bishops arrange from time to time the 
conferences over which they will pre- 
side, and each b'shop has full authority 
over the field which he visits and su- 
pervises, whether it be Philadelphia or 
Japan. The following year another 
bishop will have charge, while the first 
one may be in Europe or Maine. 


BOWMAN, 


Second, the bishopric of’ the Meth- 
odist Church is considered as simply 
an office, not as an order distinct from 
the great body of the ministry. It de- 
rives its authority from the Church and 
lays no claim to ‘‘apostolic succes- 
sion,” preferring apostolic success. 

Third, it has no direct power in leg- 
islation for the Church. In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church this power is 
largely in the hands of the bishops. 
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In the Prot- 
estant Epis- 
copal Church 
the House of 
Bishops has a 
distinct exist- 
ence and its 
concurrenceis 
required in 
legislation. 

Even in the 
Methodist 
Episcopal 
Church South 
the bishops 
have a_ veto 
power over 
acts passed by 
the General 
Conference. 
But in the 
Methodist 
Episcopal Church, while they preside 
over the General Conference they 
have no voice therein, save on the 
invitation of that body. In many 


places there is an evident disposi- 


tion to still further circumscribe 
their power. At the present time 
their zndirect power is enormous. “They 
appoint the presiding elders, and a 
large number of delegates to the 
General Conference itself are pre- 
siding elders. They have it in their 
power to influence the course of legis- 
lation. An instance was seen in 1888 
when women were elected as delegates 
to the General Conference: the bishops 
as presiding officers declined to per- 
mit their names to appear on the rolls, 
affirming that they were ineligible, on 
the protest of parties to this day un- 
known. ‘The friends and opponents of 
the admission of women were so even- 
ly balanced that had their prima-facie 
right been recognized they would have 
taken and held their seats. It is note- 
worthy that the next General Con- 
ference of 1892 expressly removed this 
power out of the reach of the bishops. 
While intrusted with great powers, they 
are being held to strictest account- 
ability by a large and growing party 
in the Church. Already propositions 
looking toward district assignment and 
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a limitation of 
the term of 
office have a 
considerable 
following. 
Were un- 
worthy or 
even arbitrary 
men ever to 
be elevated to 
the episco- 
pacy it would 
probably 
bring great 
mod ifications 
to the cffice, 
for the <ffice 
is not hedged 
about by any 
theory of di- 
vine right, but 
rests solely 
and simply on ecclesiastical expediency. 
It is a matter of congratulation that 
no shadow of stain has rested on the 
forty-six bishops who have held office 
since the organization of the Church 
in 1784. The early bishops, Coke, 
Asbury, Whatcoat, McKendree and 
their successors, were full sharers in 
the perils and privations of frontier 
life. A picture of the scenes often 
repeated in their lives is found in this 
quotation from the journals of Bishop 
Asbury, referring to his experiences in 
South Carolina, March 20, 1794: 


FOSTER. 


I directed my course, in company with my 
faithful fellow-laborer, Tobias Gibson, up the 
Catabaw, settled mostly by the Dutch. A bar- 
ren spot for religion.. Having ridden in pain 
twenty-four miles we came, weary and hungry, 
to O-——’s tavern, and were glad to take what 
came to hand. Four miles forward we came to 
Howe’s Ford, upon Catabaw River, where we 
could neither yet a canoe nor guide. We entered 
the water in an improper place, and were soon 
among the rocks and in the whirlpools. My 
head swam and my horse was affrighted; the 
water was to my knees, and it was with difficulty 
we retreated to the same shore. We then called 
to a man on the other side, who came and piloted 
us across, for which I paid him well. My korse 
being afraid to take the water a second time, 
Brother Gibson crossed and sent mehis, and our 
guide took mine across. We went on, but our 
troubles were not atan end; night came on, and it 
was very dark. It rained heavily, with powerful 
lightning and thunder. We could not find the 


path that turned out toConnell’s. In this situa- 
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tion we continued till midnight or past; at last 
we found a path which we followed till we came 
to dear old father Harper’s plantation. 


Of the men who have held this posi- 
tion of power and influence, none has 
left a deeper impress upon the Church 
in these later years than Matthew 
Simpson, Edward R. Ames and Gil- 
bert Haven. In the late civil war 
Bishops Simpson and Ames were potent 
in their influence for the preservation 
of the Union, and Bishop Simpson es- 
pecially wus the friend and confidential 
adviser of President Lincoln. By his 
addresses at home and abroad he did 
much to arouse and sustain the enthu- 
siasm of the North. 

Bishops Simpson and Ames _ were 
elected in Boston in 1852. Both were 
delegates from the Indiana Conference 
and both took foremost rank among 
all Methodist bishops. 

Matthew Simpson was aptly depicted 
as the ‘*Chrysostom” of American 
preachers. He excelled, however, in 
the qualities of practical statesman- 
ship as well as in eloquence as a 
preacher. His sermons so greatly ex- 
ceeded any expectations awakened by 
his personal appearance that he was a 
constant sur- 
prise to all who 
heard him for 
the first time. 
His sermons, 
though rarely 
written in full, 
were carefully 
studied and 
adapted to 
circumstances. 
Shortly after 
his election to 
the episcopacy 
he spent one 
Sabbath with 
an old friend 
in a western 
city. On Sat- 
urday evening, 
inconversation 
with the pastor 
of the church 
where he was 
to preach the 
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next morning, he referred to the 
disadvantage he experienced as a 
stranger in preaching to congrega- 
tions of whose wants he knew so little, 
and asked for suggestions. ‘The pastor 
replied: ‘‘ The people here are all after 
this world as if there were no other. 
Anything that will make this world 
look less and the next greater will be 
profitable.” Sabbath morning he an- 
nounced as his text: ‘‘ This is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” From the exalted heights 
to which his faith and eloquence lifted 
his hearers the things of time and sense 
shriveled into nothing compared with 
the vast concerns of things eternal. 
With this and similar gospel messages 
from his eloquent lips and great soul 
he lifted thousands everywhere into 
higher and nobler living. 

Edward R. Ames was his peer in every- 
thing except, perhaps, his popular 
power as a preacher. He was pre- 
eminently a statesman. He was in 
personal appearance, in mien, move- 
ment, words and action a majestic 
man. Strangers found him sometimes 
difficult of approach and thought him 
cold and repellant, but those intimate 
with him found 
him a most 
genial compan- 
ion. On one 
occasion, to- 
ward the close 
of the war, in 
one of his great 
sermons, in 
discussing the 
relations of the 
family to civil 
society he re- 
ferred to the 
opinion then 
prevalent in 
Europe, that 
| the real test of 
the Republic 
would come 
when the war 
closed and the 
two great ar- 
mies were dis- 
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did not share in this anxiety, and illus- 
trated by this incident: 

General Curtis’ army, in the cam- 
paign in Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, had. been cut off 
from all communication for 
several weeks. Arriving at 
Little Rock, they received 
their mail at a temporary 
post-office opened in a little 
frame building. A friend 
of his (understood to be 
General Fisk) received his 
mail and was busy reading 
it. When he concluded he 
found a stalwart soldier 
standing before him with a 
letter in his hand. The 
general having no insignia 
of office, the soldier made 
free to ask him to read his 
letter, as he himself was one 
of the very few in the Union 
army who could not read. 
The general took the letter 
and read it. It was from 
the soldier’s wife. Shé ac- 
knowledged the receipt of 
the last remittance of his 
soldier’s pay and told the 
use made of it. She had 
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gone to the town near by, bought shoes 
for the boy, a calico dress for the girl 
and otherwise furnished the children 
for school, She then told of the 
quarterly meeting the Sunday preced- 
ing, of the visit of the presiding elder 
to the family for Sunday dinner, of the 
prayer offered in their behalf, and 
said, ‘‘ John, he prayed for you, that 
you might be a good and faithful 
soldier, that your life might be spared 
and you returned to your family,” and 
concluded with words of encourage- 
ment to duty. As he closed the letter 
and looked up, the general said that 
tears were rolling down the soldier’s 
face like new bullets, and wiping them 
off with the sleeve of his blouse he 
sobbed out, ‘‘ Bully for Jane.” Up to 
this point the audience was bathed in 
tears. Never was there a more sudden 
transition in the feelings of a congre- 
gation, but the effect was not im- 
paired and the scene will never be for- 
gotten by those who were present. 
The bishop applied the incident by 
saying that he knew, as Europe did 
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not, that our army had been recruited 
from the homes of the country, and 
that when disbanded they would be 
immediately absorbed in our homes, so 
that he had no apprehensions like those 
of European statesmen. 

The good bishop had a hearty relish 
for wit and humor. Once when pre- 
siding at a great conference, a member 
of the body, a pastor of the city, asked 
to be excused from further attendance 
on that session in order to visit the sick, 
and in an impressive way gave as a 
reason the couplet: 
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visited him. They had two interviews 
during the day. At the first they con- 
versed about old friends and church 
affairs as they would have done had 
they both been in equally good health. 
At the second interview Bishop Simp- 
son inquired as to his views of death, 
which both knew to be imminent. 
Bishop Ames replied that his prepara- 
tions for that hour had been made long 
before; that nothing remained but to 
await the pleasure of the Master, and 
added: ‘*Death does not seem to me 
as formidable as he used to. It now 


CYRUS D. FOSS. 


‘*Tis love that drives my chariot wheels, 
And death must yield to love.” 

‘*Take the street-cars, brother,” 
said the bishop. ‘‘Take the street- 
cars. You are excused.” 

The history of his life, if written, 
would sparkle with incidents of this 
character. 

On the day before bis death, at his 
home in Baltimore, his friend and col- 
league, Bishop Simpson, in company 
with Rev. Dr. Kynett, a friend of both, 


appears to me like passing out of one 
room into another in the same house. 
You know the Saviour says, ‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.’ I 
have been living in one of the earthly 
and am soon to pass into one of the 
heavenly mansions prepared for me.” 
Five years later, with like composure, 
Bishop Simpson followed his distin- 
guished colleague to that bourne from 
whence no traveler returns. 


Gilbert Haven—genial, cheerful, 
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sunny, companionable Gilbert Haven 
—had long been editor of Zzon’s Herald. 
He was the friend and companion of 
the abolitionists of amnte-bellum times, 
and was everywhere known as a rad- 
ical. When, at the General Conference 
of 1872, his ndme was put forward for 
the episcopal office, it was at first re- 
garded as a piece of practical humor. 
Nobody questioned his ability. Nearly 
everybody thought him too radical and 
perhaps lacking in dignity, but the sug- 
gestion grew as his qualities became 
better known. Conservative men said 
the episcopacy will still be conserva- 
tive enough; a little radicalism won’t 
hurt it, and so he was elected. It was 
no mistake. Without abating one iota 
of his radicalism or cheerful, sunny, 
witty character, he maintained the 
dignity of his office and commanded 
the respect and affection even of those 
who differed from him. His episcopal 
residence was fixed at Atlanta, Ga. 
There were many misgivings as to the 
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influence he might exert on the souths- 
ern people and the reception thac 
might await him except by the colored 
people, whose friend and brother he 
had always been. Rev. Dr. Spence, 
president of the Athens University, 
now the U. S. Grant University, ar- 
ranged to give the bishop a recep- 
tion, and invited several distinguished 
southern ministers to meet him. When 
the bishop arrived the doctor took him 
aside and said: ‘‘ Now, bishop, you are 
coming to live in the South. Your 
reputation has preceded you. You are 
known as a radical. You are accused 
of seeking to break down the barrier 
between whites and blacks, of favoring 
inter-marriages, etc. These southern 
gentlemen do not tolerate such views. 
It is better that you should make no 
allusion to such matters. Let us have 
a good social time together.” ‘‘All 
right,” said the bishop with a peculiar 
twinkle of the eye that did not put his 
host entirely at his ease. Dinner was 
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served, the guests took their places at 
the table, the host carved the turkey, 
paused a moment, and said: ‘‘ Bishop, 
will you have dark or light meat?” 
‘“‘Oh,” said the bishop, ‘‘mix them. 
You know my sentiments.” The 
guests were convulsed with laughter. 
Everybody was at perfect ease, and on 
leaving the southern gentlemen said: 
‘*We don’t agree with his views, but 
we like him all the same.” 

In his more serious moods on the 
question of mixing the races he said: 
‘The only difference between myself 
and the southern whites is that I insist 
if they will mix they should do it law- 
fully, while the complexion of the South 
testifies that they believe, or at least 
practice, mixing anyway.” In distrib- 
uting the work of episcopal super- 
vision, it soon fell to him to visit 
Africa. This assignment was attrib- 
uted to his well-known friendship for 
the blacks. In a private conversation 
with a friend he said: ‘‘I have no more 
concern for the Africans of Africa than 
you or any one else. My concern is 
for American citizens of African de- 


scent.” Later, in giving an account of~ 


his trip to the same friend, he said of 
his work that his interest in it and his 
good health while attending it con- 





tinued until after he had started on his 
homeward trip. When off the coast 
of Spain he was smitten, as he de- 
scribed it, with a chill like a bolt of ice 
along his spine. African fever, per-' 
manently impaired health and prema- 
ture death were the results. Through 
it all he maintained the same sunny, 
happy disposition, sustained by unfal- 
tering Christian faith. Toa ministerial 
brother, a life-long friend, on visiting 
him the evening before his death, know- 
ing that the time of his departure was 
at hand, the bishop said as he held 
him by the hand: ‘‘Good-night: when 
we next meet it will be good-morning.” 
The present Board of Bishops is com- 
posed of worthy successors .of these 
great bishops, and men well qualified 
to be the chosen leaders of an increas- 
ingly great and powerful Church. 
Thomas Bowman, the senior bishop, 
is now seventy-seven years old, and 
yet in character and spirit appar- 
ently the youngest of all. Broad and 
mature in scholarship, a graduate of 
Dickinson College and president of 
Indiana Asbury University when elected 
bishop, he maintains his youth by con- 
stant familiarity with the young people. 
He can hardly pass a bright boy on the 
street without pausing for some pleas- 
antry, and his genial smile and pleasant 
words make him a favorite with the 
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little children and people of larger 
growth wherever he goes, and yet he 
never loses the dignity becoming his 
high office. His preaching is charac- 
terized by great simplicity, and he 
never fails to interest and instruct his 
hearers. 

Randolph S. Foster is seventy-four 
years old. He began his public min- 
istry at the age of eighteen. He is a 
tireless worker, an eminent scholar, 
a voluminous writer. His simplicity 
of character and his unfaltering de- 
votion to truth as he apprehends it 
are his distinguishing characteristics. 
His whole demeanor proclaims ‘‘I be- 
lieve, therefore have I spoken.” Of 
few men on earth can it be said as of 
him: ‘‘His conversation is in heaven.” 
He is preéminent among American 
ministers as a preacher, his sermcns 
being characterized by great logical 
and spiritual power. At the time of 
his election to the episcopacy in 1872 
he was the president of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, and is now issuing 
a series of volumes on theology which 
promise to make his fame enduring 
among the great theologians of the 
Church. : 


Stephen M. Merrill is 
sixty-nine years of age. 
At the time of his election 
in 1872 he was editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate. 
He has always manifested 
great power as a Clear, 
forcible writer and speaker. 
He is generally regarded as 
a high authority on ques- 
tions of civil and canon law. 
He is always calm, judicial, 
genial, clear and strong in 
his convictions, yet ever re- 
spectful toward the opinions 
of others. He excels as a 
presiding officer and admin- 
istrator in the practical af- 
fairs of church government. 

Edward G. Andrews is 
sixty-nine years old, a 
graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., 
and was a successful pastor 
when elected in 1872. Heis 
a man of well-balanced judgment and 
character, giving careful attention to 
details in every part of his work. He 
is the secretary of the Board of Bishops 
and resides in New York. 

Henry White Warren, elected in 1880, 
is a native of New England and a grad- 
uate of Wesleyan University. His 
eminence as a pastor, preacher and 
platform speaker secured his election to 
the highest office in the Church. In 
the high office these same qualities 
have been manifested. He is one of 
the preaching bishops, an able and 
skillful administrator and a tireless 
worker. He is gifted with great phys- 
ical as well as intellectual energy, and 
performs every part of his work in a 
most admirable way. His episcopal 
residence is at Denver, Col., and under 
his oversight the Church in that region 
is rapidly moving to a commanding 
position. 

Cyrus D. Foss is sixty years old 
and is also a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, and was its popular and 
successful president at the time of his 
election in 1880. Bishop Foss im- 
presses the observer as a well-rounded 
man. In him are combined the quali- 
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ties of the grace and finish of a cul- 
tured Christian orator and the sense, 
firmness and suavity of a careful and 
judicious administrator. He is schol- 
arly, intense and earnest in every part 
of his work. 

John F. Hurst is sixty years of 
age, a graduate of Dickinson College 
and at the time of his election as 
bishop in 1880 the president of Drew 
Theological Seminary. When he en- 
tered upon the work of a bishop an 
intimate friend said of him that he 
would stand ere long in the front 
rank of the great men selected for 
this high office, and more and more 
has this prophecy been fulfilled. 
Bishop Hurst is a lover of books and 
makes his share of them. He thor- 
oughly believes in Christianity and in 
Christian education. He is distin- 
guished as the founder and chancellor 
of the new American University at 
Washington, D. C., his episcopal resi- 
dence. Under his management the 
university has been 
chartered by Congress, 
and now holds a site of 
ninety acres valued at 
$500,000 and endow- 
ment of $350,000, and 
access to government 
collections valued at 
$33,000,000. The work 
will be entirely post- 
graduate, along the lines 
of professional schools, 
training of specialists 
and original research. 
Soon the building will 
be begun and. an im- 
perishable monument to 
Bishop Hurst erected in 
the very capital of the 
nation, 

Four bishops were 
elected at the General 
Conference of 1884 
held at Philadelphia, 
namely, Bishops Ninde, 
Walden, Mallalieu and 
Fowler. William X. 
Ninde is sixty-two years 
old and a_ graduate ‘ 
of Wesleyan Univer- 





sity. At the time of his election he 
was president of the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, Ill. He has 
always commanded the enthusiastic 
love of his former students. Mild, 
genial, brotherly, considerate, diligent 
in every part of his work, and yet in 
intellectual power the peer of his dis- 
tinguished colleagues, he has been 
called the St. John of Methodism and 
has drawn from the venerable Bishop 
Foster the tribute, ‘‘He is my beau 
ideal of what a bishop should be.”’ 

John M. Walden is sixty-three years 
old. At the time of his election he 
was the book agent of the Western 
Book Concern of the Church. He has 
many of the qualities of a statesman 
and excels in the management of busi- 
ness affairs. No man gives more at- 
tention to details than he, and his 
judgment of men or measures is rarely 
at fault. 

Willard F. Mallalieu is sixty-six years 
of age, and at the time of his election 
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was a presiding elder at Boston, Mass, 
His election, like that of his friend 
Bishop Haven, was a surprise, but on 
him has descended the mantle of the 
gifted Gilbert Haven. Of Huguenot 
ancestry, he is full of earnest evangel- 
istic zeal. His preaching is clear, forci- 
ble and full to overflowing with the 
gospel message. He kindles revival 
flame wherever he goes, and the poor 


gine. His forms of expression are 
very peculiar and forcible. Many of 
his discourses, sermons and lectures 
will rank among the best specimens 
of forensic power. His lectures on 
‘‘Abraham Lincoln” and that on ‘‘Great 
Deeds of Great Men” rank among the 
very best ever delivered from the 
American platform. In administration 
he is powerful and persistent, with the 
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or oppressed instinctively feel that in 
him they have a friend, brother and 
champion. 

Charles H Fowler, at the time of 
his election missionary secretary, and 
prior to that editor of the Christian 
Advocate, is preéminently intellectual. 
One who has known him from his 
earliest ministry has said that his in- 
tellectual powers constantly reminded 
him of a highly polished steam en- 


courage if necessary to turn things 
upside down, and has the reputation of 
bringing to pass anything he under- 
takes. He is fifty-seven years of age 
and gives promise, if health and 
strength permit, of many years of 
brilliant service. He is a graduate of 
the old Genesee College. 

John H. Vincent is not a college 
graduate, but is not surpassed for 
his scholastic acquirements by any of 
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his colleagues. At the time of his 
election in 1888 he was corresponding 
secretary of the Sunday-school Union 
and Tract Society of the Church, and 
had a national reputation in all the 
churches for his interest in the prog- 
ress of the Sunday-school. But he is 
chiefly distinguished as the founder of 
Chautauqua, and his place in history 
will be determined by his relation to 
this remarkable movement. He is a 
most agreeable Christian gentleman, 
and his sermons and lectures are 
highly interesting and instructive. He 
is sixty-two years of age. 

James M. Fitzgerald is fifty-seven 
years old and in full vigor and 
strength of body and mind. A grad- 
uate of Princeton, he selected and 
practiced the profession of law, but 
entering upon the work of the ministry 
he rapidly rose to eminence, and at 
the time of his election in 1888 was 
recording secretary of the Missionary 
Society of the Church. He excels in 
the highest qualities of a lawyer and in 
preaching is clear and forcible. He is 
intense and exhibits great strength of 
willand courage in administration. His 





executive ability is marked. 
In social reforms he is a 
radical and advanced leader. 
He is now the president of 
the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
that marvelous organization 
into which in less than six 
years a million of the young 
people of Methodism have 
been gathered for aggres- 
sive work for the Church and 
training for the future. 

Isaac W. Joyce, now fifty- 
eight years old, at the time 
of his election was pastor of 
one of the largest churches 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
ranks with Bishop Mallalieu 
as an evangelist. His preach- 
ing is clear, convincing and 
persuasive, and often of ex- 
traordinary power in its im- 
mediate effects on the 
audience. He is loving and 
beloved of all. He was 
educated at Hartsville College. 

John P. Newman, now sixty-eight 
years of age, is the court preacher 
of Methodism. He came to be so re- 
garded when pastor of the Metropoli- 
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tan Church in the national capital, 
with President Grant and many distin- 
guished jurists, Senators, Congressmen 
and notables in his congregation. In- 
deed, his election in 1888 is largely as- 
cribed to the enthusiastic support of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and 
colored elements in the General Con- 
ference. He is dignified and courteous 
in demeanor and a finished orator. 

Daniel A. Goodsell is the youngest 

‘of the present Board of Bishops, being 
now fifty-four years old. He was cor- 
responding secretary of the Board of 
Education when elected. He is of 
massive physical proportions, with 
an intellect and heart corresponding 
thereto, urbane and dignified in de- 
meanor and a pleasant and polished 
speaker and writer. He is a frequent 
contributor to the reviews and papers 
and is literary in his tastes and tend- 
encies, : 

It has been the adaptability of 
Methodism to varying circumstances 
which has been one of the causes of 
its success. In nothing has this been 
seen more than in the unique career of 
that marvelous man and missionary, 
Bishop William Taylor, since 1884 
missionary bishop of Africa. His ca- 
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reer has been extraordinary. Born in 
1821 and admitted to the old Balti- 
more Conference as a youth, he early 
traveled the mountain circuits in Vir- 
ginia and came to the city of Baltimore. 
In 1848 he was sent as a missionary to 
California, and for seven years was 
a street preacher in San Francisco. 
Then followed years of traveling and 
preaching. six days per week in the 
United States and Canadas; in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland; in the 
Australian colonies, New Zealand and 
Tasmania; in the West India Islands 
and South America; in the English 
colonies of Africa and: among the 
nations of Kaffraria, in Ceylon and 
India. Everywhere he kindled a flame 
of revival power which reached not 
only the English-speaking people but 
the natives themselves. He found- 
ed self-supporting missions in India, 
South America and Africa. That is, 
his missionaries have been colonists 
and artisans as well as missionaries, 
Of course he has met with great op- 
position, but has gloriously refused to 
be bound by red tape, and the results 
have justified his faith. No missionary 
since the day of St. Paul has traveled 
more or seen greater results than Wil- 
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liam Taylor. In 1884 the General 
Conference gave him the continent of 
Africa for a diocese, and now, at the 
age of seventy-seven, with unabated 
vigor he is pressing for the redemption 
of the Dark Continent. 

Inferior to no other preacher of 
our day in his power over an audience, 
and scarcely second to Bishop Taylor in 
his missionary zeal and success, stands 
Missionary Bishop James M. Thoburn, 
who since 1888 has had all India and 
Maylasia assigned to him as a field 
for episcopal supervision. Joining 
the Pittsburg Conference in 1858, he 
went to India and has been identified 
with the work in that country ever since. 
He has lived to see marvelous results 
in the land of his choice. When 
elected in 1888 there were 3 con- 
‘ferences, now there are 6; then 10 
presiding-elder districts, now 23; then 
9,847 members, now 55,448; then 582 
schools with 17,000 scholars, now 
1,249 with 32,000 pupils; then 315 
native preachers, now over 1,200, 
without counting a large staff of 
teachers. When in the annals of the 
Church has a bishop been permitted to 
see larger results? An idea of the 
life led by a Methodist bishop may be 
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gathered from the parting words of 
Bishop Thoburn in a brief farewell to 
the General Committee on Missions at 
its recent session in New York on the 
eve of his return to India: 


It is very kind of the brethren to give me this 
privilege, but I feel as if parting words would 
be out of place. -I am coming back, if the 
Lord will, and it will only beashorttime. I am 
afraid that some of you think I like the kind of 
work I am doing so well that I embrace it thank- 
fully when I have the opportunity. It is not 
altogether pleasant to me ‘to do the kind of 
work Iam doing. It not only makes me ‘‘in 
journeyings oft,” but it makes me a stranger, 
not quite a vagabond, on the face of the earth— 
and yet I am a wanderer. I have not been with 
my family, if you add all the days, more than 
six weeks in the past two years. I have a boy 
living out in the Puget Sound country struggling 
for his life, and he is thirty-two years old, and 
we have not been together three years out of the 
thirty-two; and I suppose it will go on that way 
to the end of the journey. 


Such is to a large extent the life of 
every Methodist bishop—‘‘ globe-trot- 
ters,” as Bishop Goodsell says. But 
when convened in their semi-annual 
sessions, probably no body of men 
have a wider or more accurate knowl 
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edge of the state of the Christian 
Church on earth than these ‘‘ general 
superintendents of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church” whose field is the 
worlds 

. Alpha G. Kynett. 
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PON the stage the queen of song 
Shines, in her costly gems resplendent, 
A queen that boasts a thousand slaves 
Enraptured by her charms transcendent. 
Yet still I turn away, to where 
Sweet, simple Stella sits beside me, 
Who marks my roving eyes desert 
The brilliant scene, and feigns to chide me. 


I glance at all the sparkling throng 
That tread, far off, the mazy measure, 
But Stella’s face can thrill my heart 
With keener, closer, subtler pleasure. 
I watch her cheek’s soft curve, and lips 
Half parted in her breathless gazing— 
She sees the beauty of the stage, 
And speaks with sweet, unenvious praising. 


She bids me note the graceful arm, 

One perfect curve from wrist to shoulder: 
I look, to please her—then turn back 

Where love still draws me, growing bolder. 
There is her own sweet hand, ungloved, 

So close—its softest touch is thrilling. 
In the dim light it lies at last 

In mine, unmarked, but not unwilling. 


So let the crowded house go wild 

When the stage queen her love embraces— 
My eyes see naught but Stella’s charms, 

The changing scene of Stella’s graces. 
The curtain falls; the play is done— 

For me ’tis only now beginning, 
That old, old drama, ever new, 

The wooing of my love, and winning. 


Francis Edmund Lester. 








HE Neapolitan cabman has 

a bad reputation; and while 

he is often a scamp and a 

fraud, one cannot help seeking 

to make allowances for his ras- 

cality because he is so amusing 
withal. 

We were warned against’ his 
guild before we left Rome, and 
weird tales of travelers having 
been carried to dangerous local- 
ities in the city or lonely places 
in the suburbs, where they were 
robbed and sometimes murdered 
by confederates of the cab- 
man, had filled our timid 
souls with concern. Con- 


sequently we looked down the line 
of cabs standing outside the rail- 
way station at Naples, seeking a 
face which might inspire our con- 
fidence; and finding a bright- 
looking fellow inquired the fare 
to Posilipo. 

‘“*Ten lire, signori,” he re- 
plied, showing beautiful teeth as 
he smiled. 

‘But the guide-book says 
three ?”’ 

‘*Ah! but look at my fine horse 
and the carriage, signori, and it 

is at least three courses and 
it is already dark.” 
And so we wrangled on 














| THERE'S A FOVNT AT THE FOOT OF PAVSILIPPE'S HILL, 
SPRINGING VP ON OVR BAYS SUNNY MARGIN, 

MAND THE MARINER LOVETH HIS VESSEL TO FILL 
AT THIS. FOUNT, OF WHICH 1 AM THE GVARDIAN. 
TIS THE GEM OF MY VILLA, THE NEIGHBORHOODS BOAST, 
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in halting Italian until the gendarme 
came up to ask why we were blocking 
the way, and settled the controversy 
by saying the fare to Posilipo was one 
lira forty centesimi, the tariff for two 
courses; and notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of the cocchiere, we bundled our- 
selves and baggage into the vehicle 
and started off. 










Jehu thought he would give us a 
good first impression by driving furi- 
ously for the first half-mile, scatter- 
ing foot-passengers and several times 
barely escaping collisions with cabs 
and carts; but by the time we arrived 
at the foot of the hill of Posilipo the 
horse lagged and the driver turned 
and began to solicit a higher fare in 
his most seductive manner. 

The hill was long and so steep; he had 
had no work all day, no dinner and the 
horse ate so much; then the cab tariff of 
Naples was so unjust and a poor man 
could not earn his bread at such a rate, 
and could we expect him to take two 
signori and all the luggage to the Villa 
Capella for one lira forty ? 

All this and a great deal more of the 
same sort until we were exasperated 
and almost at the point of mobbing 
him; and then, where was this Villa 
Capella? He didn’t know and of course 
we did not, and I was obliged to ring 
at a porter’s lodge to inquire. 

‘*A mile further, signori,” and the 
poor cocchiere nearly fell off his box, 


etic 














but we comforted him and told him we 
would give him an extra lira and finally 
we arrived. We walked through a 
gateway and down winding terraces, 
descending again by long flights of iron 
steps, and at last found our haven, a 
rambling, cozy old house right on the 
edge of the sea. The cocchiers car- 
ried the bags down, received his pay 
complainingly and departed; but we 
found next morning we were minus 
a paint-box and the suffering cabby 
undoubtedly chuckled at the stupid 
‘* Inglese”” who thought they could get 
the better of a Neapolitan cabman. 

Next morning we opened our win- 
dows and from the terrace could see 
the entire bay from Capri around by 
Sorrento, Castellamare, Portici and 
Vesuvius to Naples, that wonderful 
bay of which it is said, ‘‘ Vedi Napoli 
e pot mori;” and we both shouted in 
our enthusiasm. 

Those shouts were echoed by an un- 
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earthly sound from the cliff which rose 
behind the house, and looking up we 
saw a large cave had been hollowed in 
its face, from whence the ugliest donkey 
l ever saw was regarding us and ex- 
pressing his disdain in long-drawn 
resounding brays which echoed along 
the shore. 

That donkey seemed to consider us 
his legitimate prey, for he woke us 
every morning thereafter and con- 
tinued his fiendish noise until we ap- 
peared outside the window, and then, 
feeling he had accomplished the end 
whereunto he was sent, would quietly 
return to his breakfast, oblivious of 
our maledictions. , 

The Villa Capella is a charming place 
with windows looking out over the 
bay on the one side and a flower-hung 
court on the other. One wall of the 
court was entirely covered by wisteria, 
a mass of pale violet bloom; a great 
palm spread its shade in the center, 
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geraniums blazed in clusters from huge 
earthen pots, and violets and other 
sweet flowers made it a delight to the 
senses. Above the wall at the back 
lemon and orange trees were in blos- 
som, and fruit and fig trees and vines 
_ bordered the garden walls. 

Within the dining and drawing room 
windows opened on little balconies 
overhanging the sea, the floors were 
laid in tiles, the air of the chambers 
was sweet and cool, and everything 
was comfortable and delightful. The 
presiding goddesses of this delectable 
place are two charming English ladies 
who have lived here more than a score 
of years, and if Naples and its envi- 
rons were not simply irresistible, I be- 
lieve we should have remained at the 
villa for the remainder of our stay in 
the locality. 

But the charms of Posilipo and the 
beauty of the sea were to be eclipsed 
by the treasures of art which we found 
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in the Museo Nazionale, an enumera- 
tion of which would make a catalogue 
larger than this magazine, and at this 
distance perhaps rather dry reading. 
But to those interested in ancient art 
there can be no more fascinating place 
in the world than this museum, which, 
erected in 1586 as a cavalry barrack 
and transformed in 1790 into a mu- 
seum, contains the art collections from 
four palaces and the treasures excava- 
ted from Herculaneum, Pompei, Cumz 
and Stabie. The Farnese bull and 
Capuan Psyche in marble, the wonder- 
ful mosaic of the battle of Alexander, 
the bronze Narcissus, Mercury and 
dancing faun, the frescoes, papyri, 
antique glass and coins, vases, gold 
and silver ornaments and vessels, and 
the collection of bronze and copper 
implements are each in turn more in- 
teresting than the other, and one wan- 
ders through gallery after gallery, loth 
to leave lest he miss some more won- 
derful object than he has yet seen. 

The authorities are very obliging, 
and permission to copy and study in 
the museum and at places where exca- 
vations are in prog- 
ress is given to 
any art student on 
presenting a cer- 
tificate from the 
consul of one’s na- 
tion. 

The American 
consul at Naples 
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also gave us cards of admission to the 
royal palace, which was a revelation 
to our democratic eyes, although by 
no means one of the finest of its kind. 
The entrance was guarded by Jdersa- 
gliert, those jaunty soldiers whose faces 
are nearly covered by the enormous 
plumes of cock’s feathers which are 
their characteristic decoration, and 
the major-domo was as pompous in 
bearing and gorgeous in attire as one 
could ask. We were passed on from 
one lackey to another until we reached 
the royal apartments, where a dignified 
footman of extremely lofty mien con- 
descended to show us through the 
royal suites. 

He described each 
room in detail, from the 
painted and gilded ceil- 
ings to the splendid car- 
pets which but partially 
concealed the marquet- 
ty floors. 

The suite leading to 
the throne-room was 
magnificently furnished 
with costly satin wall- 
hangings and draperies 
especially designed for 
each, and the throne- 
room was hung with 
crimson velvet heavily 
embroidered in gold. 

The great white marble stair- 
case, one of the finest in Italy, 
leads to the royal suites on one | 
side, while from the other doors 4 
and windows open on a private 
garden filled with palms and flow- 
ers from which one may view the 
long sweep of bay with Vesuvius 
in the distance. 

Directly behind and below the pal- 
ace is situated the great naval bar- 
racks, the whole establishment in 
full view of the royal windows, a fine 
plaything, but one of the luxuries forthe 
maintenance of which Italy is wringing 
the last cent from her overtaxed people. 

The Villa Nazionale is a charming 
park extending along the shore of the 


bay, where in the morning smart-look-. 


ing officers ride, ostensibly for exer- 
cise, but I imagine they would ride 
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less if they lacked the showy uniforms 
which flash through the trees in sheen 
of silver and gold, crimson, green and 
yellow, a gorgeous spectacle for maids 
and republicans. 

In the afternoon the villa is the 
fashionable drive, and of course ey- 
ery one goes there. Victorias, lan-+ 
daus, phaetons and drags drawn by 
high-stepping horses all 
a-jingle with chains and 
buckles, solemn coacn- 
men and smirking foot- 
men on the boxes and 
milady within, slowly 
make the rounds, ogled 
by officers and gay old 
beaux who would no 
more think of missing 
this show than of losing 
their dinners. 

The aquarium 
stands in the cen- 
ter of the park, 
and we _ enjoyed 
watching the queer 
creatures which 
float, swim or 
crawl in its great glass 
tanks even more than 
the human types which 
My , drove, rode or lounged 
EEG it without its walls. 

The octopus, who 
slowly and with cautious 
deliberation lets himself 
down from one rock to 
another, throwing out those 
hideously suggestive feelers, 
alternately distending and 
contracting his bloated 
body, is a fascinating crea- 
ture, notwithstanding his 
bad reputation and capa- 
bility for exciting unpleas- 
ant sensations. 

The spider-crabs also hold 
constant levees, and the electric rays 
may condescend to permit you to re- 
ceivea shock from their highly charged 
organizations. In one large tank a 
number of varieties of coral are grow- 
ing, exquisite pinks and whites, together 
with floating medusz and many other 
rare forms of marine life. 























The Naples aquarium and zodélogical 
station is one of the most important 
in the world, and naturalists and biol- 
ogists from America and all parts of 
Europe carry on investigations through 
its laboratories, which are maintained 
both by the Italian and other govern- 
ments. 

Naples possesses a unique bazaar 
called the Galleria Umberto I, an 
imposing structure which occupies the 
interior of a large city block with four 
entrances, a cruciform plan ‘and a high 
arched glass roof. It is decorated 
with sculpture and painting, with a 
mosaic floor, and the shops and cafés 
which occupy the sides of the build- 
ing are always well patronized, espe- 
cially in unpleasant weather. 

The Neapolitans do not drink deeply, 
but they are great gossips, and as 
fond as the Parisians of sitting about 
the cafes, eating ices, drinking sweet- 
ened waters or coffee, watching the 
never-ending procession of passers-by 
and listening to the news of the day. 

In the shops of the galleria are all 
sorts of beautiful things, coral of many 
shades fashioned into articles for the 
toilet and souvenirs, jewelry made 
from lava from Vesuvius, 
tortoise-shell and amber 
carved into almost every 
conceivable object for per- 
sonal ornament and use, sil- 
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ver filagree work, photographs of every- 
thing in Italy, from Greek temples to 
charming nude studies of figures posed 
against backgrounds of vines or ruins, 
silken scarfs and shawls, cameos, shells, 
and in short anything for which a tour- 
ist would be likely to exchange his. 
money. 

It is noteworthy that with the ex- 
ception of goods of the above descrip- 
tion one sees but little of home manu- 
facture, either here or elsewhere in 
Italy. The Italians buy their hard- 
ware, machinery and clothing from 
Germany or Austria, because of indo- 
lence or lack of enterprise, an ex- 
tremely regrettable state of things, for 
not only is their money thus sent out 
of the country in return for imports, 
but there is little work for the poorer 
classes, whose poverty is constantly on 
the increase. 

It is extraordinary that they retain 
such good-humor under the heavy 
burdens which are forced upon them, 
for wherever one goes he finds the 
people apparently happy and joyous, 
even joking, laughing, singing and 


dancing on all possible occasions. 
The 


tramvia, or horse-car line, 
which carried us between 
the city and the Villa Ca- 
pella was a_ never-failing 
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source of amusement, for although the 
trip was entirely up hill in one direc- 
tion and the horses slowly dragged us 
up the steep incline, both driver and 
conductor welcomed this as a special 
opportunity for a chat with their pas- 
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ing while a goatherd milked a meas- 
ure for a housewife, the goat standing 
on the car-tracks meanwhile, and when 
the transaction was completed the 
goat leisurely moved off the track, 
the driver took up his reins and we 
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sengers; and as soon as we arrived at 
the foot of the hill of Posilipo the 
driver would wind his reins around the 
brake-handle, sit down and turn to 
gossip with the nearest passenger. 

The gift of a cigarette or cigar 
would make him a devoted admirer, 
and we would hear tales of every pass- 
er-by, scandalous stories of intrigue 
about the residents along the line and 
miraculous yarns about the queer 
things to be seen after nightfall at cer- 
tain points on the road beyond the 
Villa Capella. 

On the down trip there was less gos- 
sip with the driver but more fun along 
the line, for the rails were laid close 
to the houses on the left side of the 
road and children, chickens and goats 
were forever blocking the way. 

Run over them? Never! On the 
contrary, we calmly waited one morn- 





jogged on again. Twelve people in 
the car patiently waited for six minutes 
because our driver did not like to dis- 
turb the milkman’s labor by asking 
him to move off! 

At night after dinner some strolling 
musicians with guitars, mandolins and 
voices of varying caliber and sweet- 
ness would frequently serenade us at 
the villa, one of the number entering 
the drawing-room to solicit contribu- 
tions from the company without a pro- 
test from the hostess. There is much 
of patriarchal simplicity in all this, 
and while it might not be pleasant to 
have one’s time and patience constant- 
ly set at naught, we found much pleas- 
ure in the simple, unaffected ways of 
the Neapolitans during our three 
weeks’ stay among them. 

One rainy morning we took the 
steam-tram to Pozzuoli, about seven 
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miles from Naples, intending to visit 
the ancient amphitheater and other 
ruins in the vicinity; but the storm in- 
creased to such violence that before 
we reached Pozzuoli the waves dashed 
over the track, which follows the shore, 
and occasionally the train was com- 
pletely deluged with the flying spray. 

The guides at Pozzuoli are not only 
numerous but extremely persistent in 
their demands; and although the rain 
fell in torrents, we were nearly carried 
off bodily to visit the ruins whether we 
would or no. 

Finally, by dint of vehement ex- 





postulation, expressed by us in limited 
Italian, we succeeded in escaping to 
the harbor, where from the window of 
a cafe we sketched the fisher-boats 
drawn up on the stone pier and en- 
joyed a breakfast of eggs and salad 
between whiles. 

Another morning we ascended to 
San Martino on the heights above 
Naples, where from the Belvedere a 
most wonderful view may be had of 
the city and its environs. San Mar- 


tino was a Carthusian monastery from 
1325 until the recent suppression of 
monastic institutions in Italy, since 
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which time it has been a government 
museum. 

The ‘church contains _ beautiful 
marble inlay and a number of pictures, 
and the choir and sacristy possess 
richly inlaid and carved screens and 
stalls; but the most unique exhibit is a 
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‘* Presepe,”” a representation of the 
Nativity executed in lay figures, all 
richly costumed, in a landscape of 
carved rocks and trees, all highly col- - 
ored and realistic to a degree which 
puts the holiday show-windows of New 
York stores toshame. The Neapoli- 
tans are very fond of these puppet 
shows and bring gifts of artificial flow- 
ers and candles to aid in the decora- 
tion of the shrine. We walked down 
to the city by steep streets and long 
winding flights of steps, a wearisome 
journey but extremely interesting be- 
cause each turn brought usa new view. 
There are many fishermen at Naples, 
and they are alway busy 
about their boats and nets 
along the shore; bronzed 
and picturesque fellows, 
wearing a long baggy cap 
of cloth, usually a bright 
red in color, the top falling 
over at one side or the other. 
This is a protection against 
sun and wind, it seems, al- 
though one would suppose 
athick woolen cap to be 
rather warm head-gear for 
such a climate. The mar- 
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kets are always interesting and pictur- 
esque, although sometimes rather try- 
ing to one whose olfactory nerves are 
sensitive; for neither fish nor fruits 
are inviting after they have lain under 
the rays of the sun for a few hours. 
The whole population seems to live in 
the streets or along the shore of the bay, 
and cooking, eating and all manner of 
household and personal labor is per- 
formed in full view of the passers-by. 
Great frames on which macaroni is 
hung to dry stand in front of some 
houses, and the nervous epicure who 
may enjoy his dish of spaghetti at 
home will look askance at the reckless 
manner in which the paste is hung in 
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the public street, to become infested 
with bacilli probably, and then such 
bacilli as the pavements of Naples 
must bring forth! But there is a cer- 
tain restaurant, just off the Toledo, 
where we used to eat spaghetti by 
the yard, neither knowing nor caring 
whether it had been dried in the street 
or not; and I fondly anticipate a re- 
turn to Naples, when I may again sit by . 
the window of the Regina d'Italia, 
with a dish of spaghetti before me and 
the tinkle of a mandolin from across 
the way for accompaniment—a modest 
feast indeed, but none the less an en- 
joyable one. 
Elmer Ellsworth Garnsey. 


TIME 


From an old print. 
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HE curtain came down, rustling 
and hissing a little, as the last 
high note of the young tenor’s 

went soaring out into the hearts of the 
audience. It was proof of the pecu- 
liarly affecting quality of this singer’s 
voice that his listeners should remain 
in their seats for the space of an in- 
stant or two after the curtain had shut 
out the view to the stage; it seemed 
as if they thought his voice, still float- 
ing above them in all its sweetness, 
might yet light upon them and take up 
the song just now so splendidly fin- 
ished. Behind the scenes there was a 
scurrying to and fro of scene-shifters, 
property-men and choristers; young 
Von Nightingall, the tenor, pushed his 
way through it all and found his dress- 
ing-room with something of weariness 
in his walk. 

He was washing off some of the 
grease-paint when the manager, fat 
and puffing heavily, came in. 

‘*Mein Gott!”’ he began, in his oily 
German, smooth with the softness 
of the true son of Berlin, ‘‘Ifear I 
lose you this time. This American 
colonel, he waits again to see you. 
Tell me, my dear Nightingall, how 
much he you offers?” 

The tenor smiled. ‘‘Ah,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘why should I tell you? You 
cannot offer me so much! That you 
know. It isnot your fault. My dear 
Germany is poor; these Americans 
have all money! And then, my dear 
Friedrichs, I am young; I will see the 
world! Let the American come up!” 

Friedrichs passed out, shaking his 
head and shrugging his shoulders. 
These artists are always so impetuous, 
so difficult to handle! And it was 
true; he could offer no such contract 
as this impresario from the States was 


doubtless holding out to this young. 


child of fortune who was but now be- 
ginning to get the taste of his inherit- 
_ ante well into his mouth. 
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The American colonel came, saw 
and conquered. 

‘* This,” he said to himself as he 
walked away with the signed contract 
in his pocket, ‘‘is a snap. This fel- 
low’s young; he’s got as good a voice 
as there is; and I’ve got him cheap. 
He thinks it’s big; maybe it is—for 
this poverty-stricken lot on this side of 
the drink. Now the only thing left is 
to make my beloved countrymen be- 
lieve that this new man is great; that 
means printer’s ink. Well, I’ve got 
dollars. Turning dollars into printer’s 
ink is a trick I can do with my eyes 
shut. This man might be much worse 
than he is; printer’s ink would make 
the States think he was Wachtel and 
Reeves and De Reszke rolledinto one!” 

As for Nightingall himself, that 
young man looked into the future 
ecstatically. ‘‘America,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘in the far Isee you. You 
shall help me to be great; you shall 
be for me the land ‘where citrons 
bloom.’ ” 

He passed out of Kroll’s and made 
his way through the Thiergarten to- 
ward the banks of the Spree, where 
those famous little places, the ‘‘Zel- 
ten,” are. Arrived there, he ordered 


a bottle of Rauenthaler Berg; he held. 


the glass up lovingly; its yellow clear- 
ness seemed to him typical of the sea 
of gold in which he was presently to 
bask. He could hear the voices of the 
merry parties that were boating it on 
the river on that gentle summer even- 
ing; the clink of the swords that 
trailed from the officers’ waists mingled 
with the click of the Seidel-lids. He 
would have to leave all that, it was 
true; he would miss it very much; and 
yet in that far-off America there were 
joys, doubtless, just as pleasant as 
these that his beloved Berlin afforded. 
Away with regrets! An eager face to 
the future, that was the way to turn. 
Besides, there was that passionate long- 
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ing of his, never yet fulfilled, that 
haunting emptiness of heart, that left 
him often desolate and melancholy. 

For, if the truth must be told, the 
young Von Nightingall longed-for love. 
Not one of those pretty girls that had 
thrown him eager glances across the 
footlights of Kroll’s had been able to 
do more than weary him a little; none 
of those scented messages that came 
to him at times had caused him more 
than amusement. Yet how he longed 
for the woman who would make him 
love her. What, after all, would suc- 
cess be if it meant anything short of 
finding the unknown goddess? Yes, 
if he must confess to himself the truth, 
he had accepted this American’s offer 
chiefly because it would give him travel 
and change and the opportunity to see 
new faces. New faces, new faces! In 
his heart, unconsciously, he echoed the 
cry of an English poet whom the world 
had long since ceased to listen to. 

He lifted his glass to the light again; 
he looked at it mistily; he emptied it 
with a murmured toast, ‘‘That I find 
her!” 


As he paid the waiter, something 


flashed into his mind. It was some- 
thing the American colonel had said, 
Something about the difficulty of get- 
ting good ‘‘dressers” in America at 
anything like reasonable prices. That 
was certainly to be considered. He 
was going to be a person of impor- 
tance: he must have a-valet, a man who 
would help him in his dressing-room, 
at his hotel and on his travels. Well, 
Berlin was full of such people, people 
who would be only too glad to make 
such a trip. He dismissed this matter 
as a very easy affair. 

“That,” he said in his airy way, 
‘will find itself easily!” 

In the morning he took a ride out 
into the leafy ways of Charlottenburg, 
reaching his hotel in the Koeniggraet- 
zer Strasse about noon. He found a 
concourse of people waiting for him. 

‘‘Thunder and lightning,” he mut- 
tered as he looked at them, ‘‘what is 
then all this canaii/e?’’ Then he remem- 
bered. ‘‘True! the valet I advertised 
for. That had I already forgotten!” 
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Theycamein,onebyone. Hehardly 
knew whattoaskthem. lf the truth be 
told, he knew little enough about the 
duties of avalet. He listened to what 
they said; he looked at their recom- 
mendations and he was~no’wiser than 
he had been. He sent them all away 
again. On the morrow he would an- 
swer them. He had mentally decided 
that there were a few of these men 
whom he wanted under no circum- 
stances; as for the rest he would leave 
it to fate. He would give each one a 
number, then he would leave it to the 
box of dominoes. Once said, well 
done. The number was sixteen, and 
sixteen as he found stood for one 
Heinrich Wartburg. Heinrich, Hein- 
rich! No such bad name. 

When they were all assembled in the 
outer room on the day after, he 
opened his door, looked round the hall 
and said: ‘‘Heinrich Wartburg is en- 
gaged.” Then he shut the door again. 
He heard the sound of the disap- 
pointed ones descending the stairs; 
presently he saw them troop under his 
window, then scatter in different di- 
rections. That was over. 

He finished the aria he had been 
practicing, then he said, raising his 
voice a little, ‘* He can come in!” 

A handsome lad, this Wartburg! 
Skin of wonderful smoothness and 
color, a mustache black and ‘curling. 
He asked him a few questions; the 
young fellow’s voice was singularly 
sweet. 

‘‘The mustache,” said the tenor 
finally as he turned to his music again, 
with the air of one who is dismissing 
the subject, ‘Ido not especially like. 
For the rest, I like you well enough. 
If you behave yourself all will be well. 
We start to-morrow.” 


This German tenor had the most 
splendid success. Printer’s ink had 
paved the way for him; his really mag- 
nificent voice completely captured the 
Americans. His journey became an 
ovation perpetual. The other mem- 
bers of the company. grew frightfully 
jealous. Everywhere it was the same; 
he was the fashion, the rage. It was- 











inexplicable. When America falls in 
love with an individual, it falls head 
over heels; it deluges the object of its 
affection with a crushing wealth of love- 
tokens. Nightingall saw his success 
growing and growing; he saw the as- 
tonishment of the masses pass into ad- 
miration, and from admiration to ado- 
ration. He felt the applause and he 
sensed the furore he was causing, and 
yet—and yet—he was melancholy. 
For nowhere had he found the woman 
he was looking for. There were still 
perfumed notes, and there were still 
plenty of lion-struck girls who lan- 
guished over him at receptions, but the 
one had not appeared. It wasall very 
hopeless. At times he suffered in- 
tensely. He felt at these moments as 
if he would like to settle the question 
in some stch easy way as he had used 
in engaging his valet. After all, was 


not a wife in sOme sort merely a valet . 


extraordinary? But no; that was but 
the desperation of a forced cynicism. 
A wife meant, for him, the one person 
in the world who was completely ador- 
able, whom he understood and yet who 
was always a delightful mystery, who 
understood him and yet loved him. 
Oh, a wife! Where was she, where did 
she hide? 

Sometimes his annoyance found ut- 
terance. When he went through the 
perfumed notes that his valet handed 
him every morning he occasionally 
sighed audibly, and let fall monosyl- 


lables more or less expressive of dis- 


gust, disdain or hopelessness. 

‘*Take them away, for the dear 
heaven’s sake, take them away!” he 
said. 

In the mean while ‘‘business,” as 
the manager put it, grew better and 
better. Presently it was found expe- 
dient to put on a Wednesday matinee. 
Von Nightingall had hitherto stu- 
diously refused to sing oftener than 
seven times a week (he never sang on 
Sundays), but he had finally given in to 
the pleadings of his manager. 

“‘They're a fickle lot, my country- 
men,” the manager had reiterated. 
**You've got to make all the hay you 
can while they're in love with you, for 
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they may give you a frost the next 
time you warble to them. I know 
them.” 

But if the great tenor found it in his 
heart to put, as it were, a few. more 
pounds of steam on his own powers of 
endurance, he did not visit that same 
pressure upon his valet. Thinking one 
day that said assistant was looking a 
little less rosy-cheeked than usual, he 
said to him cheerily: 

‘*Heinrich, my boy, we are working 
too hard, eh? I tell you what we'll 
do; I shall give you Wednesday after- 
noon as a holiday; I will be my own 
valet for the matinee.” 

Through the New England States 
they had completed a regular triumphal 
procession; now they began to tour 
westward. It was still that shower 
of notes, that veritable rain of 
love-glances, none of which so much 
as scratched the armor of ‘the tenor’s 
indifference. Buffalo, Pittsburg, To- 
ledo, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Paul— 
to Von Nightingail there was not the 
slightest difference between all these 
towns. Was he never to attain the 
chief object of his coming to America? 

It was while singing in Chicago that 
he first saw a face that somehow began 
to haunt him. He was singing in 
‘* Robert le Diable,” and he was in very 
good voice; his robust constitution 
had withstood the onslaught of the 
chill breezes that come over Lake 
Michigan. His eyes felt an irresistible 
desire to turn slightly to the left; as 
they glanced aside he noticed that the 
lower left stage-box was occupied by a 
single person, a young girl. She was 
sitting far back in the box; from his 
knowledge of the house he argued 
that she was to all intents and pur- 
poses invisible to the rest of the audi- 
ence. In his thoughts he frowned at 
his having yielded to the impulse to 
look her way; it was surely, after all, 
only another one of these stage-struck 
scatterbrains! But in spite of him- 
self he looked again toward the box; 
he noticed that it was a wonderfully 
pretty face, with eyes that seemed to 
him like the eyes of a ghost that he 
had loved in another existence; there 
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was something sweetly familiar about 
them. She wore upon her breast a 
huge cluster of violets. Before the 
curtain went down upon the last notes 
of the opera he glanced toward the 
box again; she was already gone. 

In the morning the tenor was more 
dreamy, more wistful than his valet re- 
membered ever to have seen him, In 
his manner of opening and disposing 
of his mail there was not so much 
of weary disdain as of preoccupation. 
He leaned his chin upon his right hand 
and with his left handed a bundle of 
letters to the valet. 

‘*Will you try to make out what the 
perfumes are?” he said, in a half whis- 
per. 

Heinrich lifted his eyebrows a little; 
it was the first time his master had ex- 
pressed even so much interest. He 
took the notes up one by one. 

‘‘Frangipani!” he announced. His 
master was looking into space. 

‘*White Rose!” he went on after a 
pause. 

The tenor passed his silk handker- 
chief to his nostrils, as if even the 
thought of that cloying odor nauseated 
him. 

‘*Sandal-wood! Opoponax! Crab- 
apple Blossom! Jockey Club!” 

Nothing but silence greeted these 
perfumes. 

‘*Patchouli!” brought from the re- 
cumbent singer the remonstrance: 

‘*Never mention that word in my 
presence! It makes me seasick.” 

There were a few perfumes that 
Heinrich was unable to distinguish. 

‘Throw them away,” said his mas- 
ter, waving away the notes that the 
other would have handed. to him; 
‘‘they are nothing—they are nonde- 
scripts.” 

**Wood-violet !” 

‘*Ah,” said the tenor, “will you 
hand me that one? The others as 
usual you can burn. Thank you. 
H’m,” he murmured as he read the 
note, ‘‘she writes very pleasantly— 
very well. But, then, any one with 
taste enough to use wood-violet would 
presumably write a fairly readable let- 
ter. I wonder if itcan be the same?” 


He looked, behind closed lids, into 
the afternoon of the day before; 
again he saw the occupant of the 
lower stage-box on the left. As he 
looked at the note again, it struck him 
that there was nothing in it that was 
at all sentimental or sickly or gushing. 
He let the note flutter to the floor; he 
closed his eyes. That night his eyes 
again sought that box; it was occu- 
pied by a crowd of overdressed 
swells. 

‘*See,” he said to his valet on the 
following morning,,. ‘‘if there is a note 
that smells of violets; if there is give 
it to me.” 

His valet examined them all; he 
shook his head. 

Von Nightingall, smiling in a mel- 
ancholy way, said to himself that he 
had seen the wing-tip of a beautiful 
dream, but that it had escaped even 
before it had been really dreamed of 
him. He resigned himself once more 
to listlessness. 

But on the very next Wednesday, 
in the same box, although it was in 
another theater, and in St. Louis, he 
saw that same beautiful face, those 
same haunting, mysteriously familiar 
eyes. Once it seemed to them that 
their eyes met; a strange, electric 
thrill seemed to creep through him; 
even his voice was affected; the critics 
declared that he had never sung so 
well in all his life. The last thing he 
saw at the end of the second act was 
that strange girl’s face, the violets 
upon her breast, the eyes that sparkled 
above her fan. Before the third act 
she was gone. And in the morning, 
with a little expression of glad sur- 
prise, Heinrich:handed out a note that 
bore the odor of violets. 

‘IT wonder,” it ran, ‘‘if you are 
fond of violets? There is the note of 
the country—the country in spring—in 
your voice. Sometimes I fancy that 
when you were a boy you loved to 
gather violets as they grew wild in the 
woods. Some day I shall send you 
some of those sweet flowers.” 

That was all. He gave a slight 
shiver; he smiled; was his dream 
coming true after all? 
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In the weeks that followed it was 
always the same way. At the Wednes- 
day matinee the beautiful unknown sat 
alone in the left-hand stage-box; on 
the Thursday morning there was a sim- 
ple, sweet little note. Who could she 
be, this fair goddess? If she loved him, 
why did she always avoid a meeting? 
For he noted that she always left her 
box long before the end of the per- 
formance. No one knew her; at the 
box-office they knew only that they had 
sold the box to a young lady early in 
the week. 

They reached San Francisco, The 
great tenor was by this time madly, 
wildly in love with the unknown. He 
thought of her always; he raved in de- 
spair at his inability to pierce her in- 
cognito. Could it be a joke? No; 
banish that thought! But something 
must be done. At the end of the en- 
gagement in San Francisco the com- 
pany was to take steamer for Japan; 
it was too wild a hope to suppose that 
in that land of flowers he would still 
find the Girl of the Violets in his au- 
diences. No, he must act. He cast 
hesitation, caution and pride to the 
winds. When the matinee came on 
Wednesday he had in his pocket a note 
that said simply, ‘‘I love you. I 
must speak to you.” As he caught a 
bouquet of roses that was thrown upon 
the stage near the left-hand box, he 
dexterously slipped the note beyond 
the railing. Feverishly he watched the 
result. His eyes met those of the girl 
of the violets; was it possible that she 
had smiled? Certainly it had seemed 
so. He sang for the rest of the per- 
formance like a man who was living in 
a beautiful, intoxicating dream. 

‘*Next Wednesday,” ran the violet- 
scented note the next morning, ‘‘I will 
wait for you in the lobby of the theater. 
You ‘will know me, will you not?” 
Would he know her? Heinrich really 
thought his master-was going stark, 
staring mad. Upon what an airy web 
of expectancy he lived all that week. 
He had never yet spoken to her, and 
yet he knew, as well as he knew that 
he was the great tenor Nightingall, 
that she was the one woman in.the 





world for him. Had he been able to 
explain why he knew this, he would 
have felt that he did not love her. 

When he reached the lobby of the 
theater after the next Wednesday per- 
formance, he found her waiting all 
clad in furs. She was tall and slender, 
and as she stepped forward and held 
out a gloved hand to him, she seemed 
to him the incarnation of grace. 

‘*Come,” she said, ‘‘ you shall drive 
home with me; the carriage is waiting.” 

Astonishment and gladness came 
over him in waves. Presently he 
found himself seated beside her; the 
carriage whirled up toward the hilly 
portion of the town. 

‘*T can say nothing,” he murmured, 
“only that I love you.” 

She laughed. ‘‘But remember,” 
she said, ‘‘how you hate the stage- 
struck girls!” 

He repeated, ‘‘I know nothing; I 
love you; if. you refuse to marry me I 
shall be unhappy forever.” 

She tapped him on the mouth with 
her fan; the carriage rolled up to a 
splendid house and stopped. 

‘*Father,” said this beautiful crea- 
ture as they stepped into the house 
and were met by a tall, elderly man 
with white mustache and blue eyes, 
‘*this is Herr Von Nightingall, the 
gentleman to whom I am engaged. 
Herr Nightingall—my father, Mr. 
Winston.” 

She laughed again and kissed her . 
father. 

‘*My dear—” he began, but she 
only kissed him again. 

‘*You always were a wild rascal,” 
the old gentleman said finally; ‘1 
never know when to believe you.” 

‘*It is quite true,” she said, and 
then turning to the dumfounded tenor, 
“Ts it not?” 

He bowed, radiant with joy. 

‘*And now,” she went on, kissing 
her father again, ‘‘will you leave us 
for a moment?” 

‘You may kiss me once,” she said 
when they were alone; ‘‘then you 
will let the carriage drive you to your 
hotel. To-morrow at noon we will be 
married.”’ 
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How he got through the opera that 
evening he never knew. He was 
in a very delirium. His joy had 
come so suddenly upon him it had al- 
most unnerved him. The memory of 
her kiss went tingling through his 
veins; the prospect of his happiness 
floated before him like a wonderful 
mirage; he could hardly believe that it 
was all true. In his excitement he 
hardly noticed that his valet did not 
appear. The man must be ill. But 
what matter when one is about to be 
married, and to such a beautiful, won- 
derful girl? 

As one in a dream he arrayed him- 
self for the wedding; as in a dream he 
drove to the house; as in a dream he 
heard the words of the minister. But 
when he kissed his wife as they drove 
home together he felt that only in a 
dream like that was there anything 





that deserved the name of life. He 
had found his ideal; what more was 
there that life could give him? And 
what more is there to tell? Only one 
or two sentences that passed between 
them that afternoon may be of inter- 
est, as explaining, in some sort, the 
mystery of this girl. 

‘‘Where did I first see you?’ she 
answered, in reply to a whisper of his. 
‘*Why, in Berlin. You were singing at 
Kroll’s; I was studying music at the 
Conservatory. Iwas an American; I 
did what I pleased. I fell in love 
with you; I determined to make you 
love me. I knew no ordinary methods 
would avail. So,” here she paused a 
moment to stroke his mustache, ‘‘I 
used extraordinary ones.” 

And it may be added that the great 
tenor never again heard of his valet. 

J. Percival Pollard. 
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LL day long the wind was silent, for his boisterous work was done, 
And the clouds, a gloomy curtain, hid the glory of the sun, _ 
And I thought of vanished flowers, of the lily’s dewy sheaves, 
And the purple vivlets buried under black and sodden leaves. 
But a flake of lustrous whiteness from the heart of twilight fell, 
And another, and another, till they covered hill and dell. 
Pearly wreaths and fairy garlands on the naked boughs had grown, 
And the hut was made a palace, and the broken stile a throne. 


Then between the leaden vapors shot the sparkle of a star, 
And adown the silver silence came a voice so faint and far 
That I strained my ear to listen to its music, sweet and low, 
As it told the wondrous legend of the falling of the snow— 

“In the gardens of the angels all the blossoms that have died 
Bloom again, but pure and spotless as the garments of a bride, 
And the flakes that softly flutter o’er the ramparts of the skies 
Are the leaves of milk-white roses from the bowers of Paradise.”’ 


Minnie Irving. 











NATURE’S MIRROR. 
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Upon the shore of Naples’ bay 
BE | stood enraptavred, while the spell 

fA OF loveliness on that fair day 
ae © Inspired my soul; and could | Yell - 

et What wealth of color bathed the land 
mF And sky and sea in golden glow, 
sy, Rare syinphonies on every hand, 
Be In heaven above and earth below, —__ 
Your heart would answer this the place 
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At night upon the other shore 

Of Naples’ crescent bay | stood; 

A lone birds ery the night-wind bore 
From out @ dark and dismal waod, 
Pompeis roofless walls below 


Gave forth no sound; but from its height, j ays | 


The great volcanos sullen glow 

And smoky pall oercast the night, 

Here shone no blessing, place of doom, 
Accursed of God, a people's tomb. 
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“FROM THE WILD WEST.” 


RS. BRADFORD PAGE dropped 
the letterin her lap and looked at 
her oldest son, Bradford, Jr., in 

stately dismay. ‘They were sitting to- 
gether in the library, a fact that in it- 
self betokened a family crisis, for only 
under phenomenal pressure could Brad- 
ford, Jr., be induced to sit anywhere 
in his mother’s society for more than 
ten consecutive minutes. On the 
present occasion he had been cap- 
tured unaware by a summons to the 
maternal council, and was impatiently 
watching for a chance to escape. 

‘*T don’t see what I’ve got to do 
with it, anyway, mother. You can’t 
expect me to trot the girl around. 
She probably won’t be any worse than 
the average; they’re getting tamed 
outthere. Buffaloes forbidden on the 
principal streets and Indians not re- 
ceived in the ‘first circles’ any longer, 
Besides, you can shield her ignorance 
from the eastern eye by the reputed ‘cul- 
ture’ of her ancestors—on her mother’s 
side. No allusion intended to the 
paternal shortcomings in that line. 
Any man who could bring up a family 
in a place with a name like Ock- 
hotchie advertises himself as an out- 
cast and a beggar! What was it Aunt 
Anne said, anyhow?” 

Mrs. Page took up the letter with a 
sigh. It was written in a firm, legible 
hand on ordinary commercial note. 

‘‘T thank you, dear sister,” she read 
in hercarefully modulated, slightly arti- 
ficial voice, ‘‘ for your kind wish to ex- 
tend the hospitality of your cultured 
city to my daughter. We have done 
what we could for her and she is not 
wholly untaught, but of course the 
advantages of Ockhotchie are not to 
be mentioned to a Bostonian. A sea- 
son with you will do her inestimable 
good, and for her sake her father and I 
sadly resign ourselves to losing the 
sunlight of our home.” 

‘**Too bad!” interrupted the listener. 
‘Never mind the rest, mother. The 


murder’s out. 
ing?” 

‘*Next week—the same day on 
which Eleanor Courtney arrives. Real- 
ly, Bradford, it is too hard to have that 
charming girl subjected to such atrial— 
when I anticipated so much from her 
companionship with you, too! This ig- 
norant little Westerner will spoil every- 
thing.” 

And Mrs. Page rose from her chair 
with the air of one who adjusts the 
cross laid upon her by a jerk. Her 
son joyfully hailed the signal of release, 
and with ‘‘I guess Nell can stand it, 
mother!” departed for the club. 

Meanwhile, in far-away Ockhotchie 
a brown-eyed maiden was studying 
vigorously fitting herself for the intel- 
lectual feast her imagination prepared 
for her during her eastern sojourn. 
In any overpowering difficulty she had 
decided to appeal to her cousin, a 
Harvard graduate and therefore nec- 
essarily a man of letters and vast 
learning. The various and numerous 
literary societies in Ockhotchie had 
drilled her thoroughly in all the most 
famous authors and their works. From 
Browning and Emerson she felt quali- 
fied to recite select passages backward 
if desired, but in spite of violent ef- 
fort to digest Ibsen and current Rus- 
sian atrocities, she was consciously 
weak in regard to the modern lions. 
Fads were slow in traveling the long 
miles to Ockhotchie—not to be reck- 
oned a disadvantage to that enterprising 
metropolis on many accounts. Her 
wardrobe gave her little concern. Was 
she not going tothe kingdom of mind, 
and wherefore should she take thought 
for raiment? 

A week later, in the Boston and 
Albany station her aunt’s chilly greet- 
ings fell harmlessly upon the youthful 
Westerner’s suppressed enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Page felt somewhat relieved at 
the sight of Amy’s regular features 
and delicate color. Her accent was 
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no worse than a well-bred New York- 
er’s, and not Eleanor Courtney herself 
could show a more aristocratic nose or 
prettier hand. If western relatives 
would accept casual courtesies as se- 
rious invitations, this was probably the 
lightest affliction she could expect. 
The girl seemed not at all impressed 
by unaccustomed elegance, taking the 
faultless coupé for granted as if they 
were every-day occurrences in prairie 
boom towns. This, too, was reassur- 
ing. But her slightly abstracted man- 
ner, though suggesting Vere-de-vere 
indifference, was puzzling to the host- 
ess. She answered Mrs. Page’s in- 
quiries concerning Ockhotchie details 
with as finished a nonchalance as 
marked that lady’s clear-cut syllables. 

At length leaving Winter Street they 
turned down past the Common. As 
soon as she spied the yellowing elms 
and winding walks Miss Amy’s eyes 
brightened and she raised her graceful 
head with a marked accession of in- 
terest. 

‘Oh, aunt,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I 
can hardly realize it. I am actually 
looking at the very place where Emer- 
son used to walk up and down with 
his hands behind him. They say he 
always loved the Common. I should 
so love to see Concord before I go 
back! Do you think I can?” 

There was no mistaking the rapture 
of the voice. With a murmured as- 
sent Mrs. Bradford Page sank further 
into her corner. This, then, was the 
blow deceitful fate had held back for 
her. Her pretty niece was a blue- 
stocking! 

Arrived at the family mansion, Miss 
Amy marched oblivious through its 
magnificence, received Miss Court- 
ney’s advances with a tolerant but 
searching examination in regard to 
general knowledge, took a mental 
bird’s-eye view of the library before 
dinner, and religved her aunt’s mind 
of any anxiety as to her introduction 
into society by declaring herself in- 
different to mere frivolous amusement. 
She felt she must not spend one idle 
moment in the midst of such glorious 
opportunities,she said. Eleanor Court- 
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ney, rather fascinated by the novelty 
of this scholastic young whirlwind, 
yielded herself to Miss Amy’s zeal 
with gracefulsympathy. Bradford, Jr., 
was dragged in willy-nilly at first, 
afterward a very eager victim. In- 
stead of Mrs. Page’s immaculate din- 
ners, receptions and teas, that matron 
found herself traveling about to all 
the art exhibitions, concerts, lectures. 
and readings, climbing uncomfortable 
stairs to musty historical impossibili- 
ties, and hopping undignifiedly out of 
caving graves in damp old burying- 
grounds. Finally she rebelled in utter 
weariness of soul and the three young 
people went alone. 

Bradford, Jr., quite deserted the club 
in those days and studied guide-books 
of Boston and vicinity on the sly to 
find the most ancient by-ways and the 
darkest, steepest staircases, that he 
might tempt his interesting cousin to 
further researches. He read aloud to 
her Emerson on the over-soul, sitting 
in the deep window of the library. 
Mrs, Page and Eleanor were out call- 
ing. 

**I say, cousin, do you really like 
this?” he asked finally, leaning back 
on his elbow and watching the color 
come and go in her soft cheeks. 

‘“‘Oh, it is beautiful!” she an- 
swered fervently. ‘‘It makes me feel 
as if the very sky grew wider and 
higher. You in Boston here, who live 
always in the atmosphere of culture 
and refinement, cannot understand 
what it is to miss it in all one’s daily 
associations and find it in such glimp- 
ses as this. I get so hungry some- 
times for beauty and song and wis- 
dom—Cousin Bradford, what are you 
doing?” 

The bright eyes flashed around at 
him suspiciously. A fair-haired, lazy 
culprit with a handsome face he was, 
and his arm was retreating ignomini- 
ously from its cozy resting-place 
around herwaist. He murmured some-~ 
thing about ‘‘ Cousins, you know!” 
and hurriedly resumed conversation. 

‘*You seem to think because we 
live in Boston we fairly eat, sleep and 
breathe books. Fact is, I know 
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mother and I never heard of the 
places and things you’ve talked about 
since you’ve been here, before, and I 
don’t believe Nell Courtney has either. 
Nobody in our set is a walking English 
literature. Emerson and a lot of those. 
old duffers aren’t in it here any more. 
You want to come off the historic 
perch. Over at college we did as lit- 
tle work as we could, barring practice 
for the team and crew, and when we 
came out that was the end of it—un- 
less you were a dig. I guess some of 
them may have worked the ‘hallowed 
associations’ racket, but the rest of 
us fellows cared precious little whether 
the immortals had ‘ever been there 
before, many’s the time,’ or not. We 
made the welkin ring solely on our 
own account.” 

Amy was regarding him with wide 
eyes. 

‘¢ And are literary interests no longer 
preéminent in Boston?” she asked pa- 
thetically, very much as a devout 
Hindoo might inquire for the idol at a 
ruined shrine. 


‘¢Oh, some cliques do! 
clubs and all that sort of thing, but it’s 
generally the people who make a 
business of it—bread and butter, you 
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know; like patent medicine. Fact 
is, Amy, you’re too sweet for all 
this transcendental ta-ra-ra-boom-de- 
ay. Talk about the untutored West! 
We’re howling savages mentally com- 
pared to you Browning and Emerson 
fiends from Ockhotchie. You let me 
initiate you into our Boston a little 
and you'll see. You're too civilized. 
Come out into the wild East and I'll 
teach you a trick worth some dozens 
of the over-soul. We'll begin to-day.” 

Amy looked sadly at her relative, 
who had spoken with unusual earnest- 
ness. 

‘‘What are you going to do?” she 
said. 

‘‘Well, this, to start with’—and 
Bradford’s arm was evident this time. 

‘¢Oh, but, cousin! really! I never 
allowed a man 4 

‘‘High time you began, then. We'll 
do the best we can to make up for the 
lost years. Now, don’t wriggle, Amy. 
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Come here!” and turning her flushed 
face to his, the degenerate and un- 
worthy Bostonian kissed the lips of the 
western Minerva most tenderly, once, 
twice, three times. 

‘* Oh, this is dreadful! I have always 
held myself so far above that sort of 
thing. I can never respect myself 
again!” she exclaimed incoherently, 
breaking from him atlast. He caught 
her hands and held her back. ‘ 

‘‘Isay, Amy, I'll read you any 
amount of stuff if you’ll say you’re not 
angry. Didn’t you like it, really? 
Quick, there come motherand Nell. I 
couldn’t help it, dear, indeed I couldn’t. 
You might reward me a little for those 
old holes you’ve dragged me into and 
the dolorous mustiness in your eternal 
books ‘a 

She jerked herself free indignantly 
and rushed up to her own room. 
There, bolting her door, she went to 
her mirror and looked curiously at 
herself. 

‘*What would Paul say?” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘And he does not like Emer- 
son! And he laughed at Browning! 
And he kissed me!” 

It was noticeable after that that a new 
influence was disturbing Miss Amy’s 
mental orbit. She suddenly became 
enamored of her aunt’s society, en- 
tered with ardor into that lady’s 
schemes for throwing Miss Courtney 
and Bradford together, and no longer 
insisted on literary topics in conversa- 
tion or extinguished humbler minds 
with heavy weights. Mrs. Page grew 
fond of her cheery companionship and 
ceased to be afraid to take her any- 
where. Emerging from the Boston of 
her dreams, she entered into the Bos- 
ton that surrounded her and enjoyed 
it. She grew prettier and more viva- 
cious. 

‘“‘I am forgetting everything I ever 
knew,” she wrote in one of her Ock- 
hotchieletters. ‘‘ You willhave passed 
far beyond me in the club this winter, 
but it’s no use trying to study anything 
here. No one I meet seems to want 
to talk of books or anything con- 
nected with them, so I have gone with 
the stream. However, you can teach 
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me in the long evenings next winter, 
which, after all, are dearer ”” and 
soon. The remainder is private. 

During this phase of his cousin’s 
Bostonian development Mr. Bradford 
Page, Jr., stood aloof and chagrined. 
** Hang it all!” he frequently said to 
himself, ‘‘ Emerson was better than 
it is now, when I can’t get within gun- 
shot of her. She won’t bite even at a 
grave-yard, and the over-soul has gone 
to everlasting glory as far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

He rarely saw his cousin except in 
company with his mother or Miss 
Courtney. The education he had in- 
augurated was apparently progressing 
out of his hands. In vain he sug- 
gested the window seat. It was al- 
ways luncheons or teas or calls or 
some other engrossing social function. 
Lent was some comfort. He could 
sit beside her in the pew without the 
certainty that she would be carried off 
from him immediately. He grew mis- 
anthropical and cordially hated his 
brother-men in dress-suits and immac- 
ulate shirt fronts. 

‘‘Perdition seize the idiots!” he 
communed with himself again. ‘‘ She 
treats us all alike. I’m a fool to 
care.” 

At last the six months of her stay 
were drawing to an end. Mrs. Page 
said with genuine regret that she 
should miss her visitor sadly—the next 
time it must be for a year at least. 
Amy shook her head and laughed. 

‘*T think my education is complete, 
Aunt Prue,” she said. 

The day before she left Bradford 
found her alone in the library. She 
hid her book hastily as he entered. It 
was the old Emerson and she looked 
very sober. 

“‘T know you don’t want to see me,” 
he broke out. ‘‘You’ve been dodging 
me for three months, but you’ve got 
to listen now. I want to ask you just 
one thing. If I work hard and study 
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up to the Ockhotchie level, will there 
be any hope for me when I come out 
there by and by? You're the sweetest 
woman I ever knew, and it’s gone al- 
mighty hard with me. I can’t help 
being a fool now, but perhaps I can 
brace up and be somebody after a 
while—so you'll be proud of me. Just 
try me and see, will you?” 

He had come over to her chair and 
was leaning on the back so that his hand 
rested softly on her hair. The gay 
laziness was all gone from his manner; 
in its stead came an intensity that 
frightened her. 

‘“‘I can’t,” she answered a little 
huskily. ‘I’ve been engaged to the 
president of our Browning Society 
since last spring. Besides, your moth- 
er x 





‘*Never mind my mother,” he inter- 
rupted fiercely. ‘‘I suppose if I’m to 
be pitted against a volume of poetry 
on two legs my game’s up anyhow; 
but if you’d take account of a real 
man’s loving I might have more show. 
I'd like to set our foot-ball team on 
him!”—his future suddenly looming 
very dark and lonely across the un- 
happy little figure in the chair. 

‘* Please don’t,” she pleaded pite- 
ously. ‘*I—I couldn’t help it. Ido 
care, but I don’t understand you very 
welland I don’t think we’d get on, any- 
way: ” 

“*T see,” he interrupted more gen- 
tly, kneeling down and drawing her 
head to his shoulder. ‘‘Will you kiss 
me once more—for good-by?” catch- 
ing his breath sharply over the last 
word. She turned her face in silence. 
‘Just tell me one thing more. Are 
you happier for all that rot in books 
and stuff, Amy?” 

**IT don’t know,” she answered with 
a little sob she could not check. 





‘Here in Boston it does not seem to 

make much difference, but I could 

not live without it in Ockhotchie.”’ 
Amy W. Mitchell. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN’S LEAGUE OF 


NEW 


YORK. 


A REVIEW. 


F the many and various clubs 
devoted tothe interests of women, 
I think I am safe in asserting 
that special prominence should be given 
to the Professional Woman’s League, 
for in the very short period of its ex- 
istence (not quite two years) this club 
has made and carried into successful 
operation more projects than any other 
organization, thereby demonstrating its 
very efficient and versatile ability in 
several different channels. 

The Professional Woman’s League 
was the outcome of the magnificent 
work done by the Woman’s Executive 
Committee in aid of the Actors’ 
Fund Fair held at the Madison Square 
Garden in 1892. In fact, it was con- 
ceded by all that the fair would never 
have been the grand financial success 
which it undoubtedly was but for the 
untiring and effectual efforts of the 
women. ‘There were some three hun- 
dred on this committee, representing 
the actress, the musician, the literary 
woman, the doctor—indeed, women of 
all professions and various views, but 
yet working congenially ‘together with 


indomitable will and enthusiasm for 
one of the noblest of charities, the 
Actors’ Fund of America. 

At the conclusion of the fair, it was 
the general impression that the good 
fellowship and sympathy of these 
women workers might accomplish great 
and beneficial results if they could be 
banded together permanently; so in 
order to reach the opinions of her asso- 
ciates, Mrs. A. M. Palmer sent letters 
to many of the committee, and in an- 
swer to these some twenty-one women 
attended an informal gathering held at 
her house. The idea of an organiza- 
tion finding great favor and approba- 
tion, it was decided to hold a regu- 
lar meeting at 29 West Thirtieth 
Street. Here, on December 6, 1892, 
this little band of twenty-one deter- 
mined and earnest women formulated 
a club that to-day, after twenty-three 
months of ceaseless work, can claim 
over five hundred members; and al- 
though it has seen gloomy, discourag- 
ing days and weathered many storms, 
it now stands upon such a strong and 
firm basis that no matter how high its 
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aspirations may soar, the foundation 
stone is deeply planted and will not 
give way. 

At the first meeting many titles were 
suggested for the club, but after 
lengthy discussion Mrs. Palmer pro- 
posed that it be called the Profes- 
sional Woman’s League, as this name 
seemed to imply the object in view, 
‘*To bring together women engaged 
in dramatic, musical and literary pur- 
suits, with the view of rendering them 
helpful to each other.” This title 
meeting with strong approval, it was 
finally adopted. Mrs. Palmer was 
unanimously chosen as president, the 
women feeling certain that with her as 
their guiding star the club would enjoy 
popular success. Agnes Ethel Roude- 
bush was selected as vice-president and 
May Tyrell Eberle as secretary. 

Next came the all-important ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Where would the League find a 
home?” Having no ready funds to 
speak of and none in view, the women 
were despairing, when A. M. Palmer 
came to the rescue by placing at 
their disposal the use of the two floors 


of 29 West Thirtieth Street. Here 
for seventeen months the League 
found a most comfortable and con- 
genial home, rent, gas and heat /ree. 
Indeed, the League owes unbounded 
and lasting gratitude to Mr. Palmer, 
for had it not been for his very gener- 
ous and timely assistance in the early 
hardships and trials that the women 
experienced, the League would not be 
on the substantial ground that it is on 
to-day. 

Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld was selected 
as chairman on by-laws, and owing to 
her able work and good judgment 
this task was soon completed. On 
February 28, 1893, the Professional 
Woman’s League was incorporated by 
the State of New York with the fol- 
lowing women holding the principal 
offices : 

Mrs. A. M. Palmer, President. 

Mrs. Louisa Eldridge, Vice-President. 

Miss Sara Palmer, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. Edwin Knowles, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Rachel McAuley, Chairman, 
Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld, Miss Mary Shaw, 
Miss Rosa Rand, Miss Bertha Welby, 
Mrs. Minnie M. Fiske, Mrs. E. L. Fernandez, 
Mrs. C. A. Doremus, Miss Estelle Clayton. 


The official inaugural of the Profes- 
sional Woman’s League was held on 
May 29, 1893, at the Hotel Brunswick. 
This time of the year being most con- 
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MRS. RACHEL M’AULEY. 
of the Executive Committee. 


venient to the theatrical members, 
nearly every prominent actress on the 
stage was present. 

Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld had the 
honor of introducing the first presi- 
dent of the Professional Woman’s 
League, and made the presentation 
speech in a very charming and grace- 
ful manner. Following this came 
Mrs. Palmer’s address, which was a 
most interesting review of the work of 
only a few months, but she made clear 
to her hearers what the League had 
already accomplished and what its 
hopes were for future achievements. 

Mrs. Palmer in beginning her speech 
made the bright remark that she was 
‘*possibly the first president on record 
to serve five months before inaugura- 
tion.” I wish space would permit to 
quote more fully her worthy and bril- 
liant effort, but I can only mention 
her touching remarks made in con- 
clusion. ‘Let us carry with us as a 
talisman the words of our pledge, im- 
press them deeply on our hearts, guard 
them sacredly, and with loyalty, in- 
tegrity and fidelity, by them let us 
form our lives.” 

The president next read the list of 
officers appointed for the year, and 
after Miss Fielding Roselle had de- 


lightfully sung asolo, Mrs. Rachel Mc- 
Auley, the ever-faithful chairman of the 
Executive Committee, addressed the 
members, She mentioned how success- 
ful her committee had been in its vari- 
ous undertakings. In the closing re- 
marks of her most able speech Mrs. 
McAuley paid a glowing tribute to A. 
M. Palmer and Joseph Jefferson for 
their substantial and generous assist- 
ance to the League. Jessie Bartlett 
Davis then favored the audience with 
a solo, sung in her well-known bril- 
liant style, and following this came the 
report of the treasurer, Mrs. Edwin 
Knowles. Retrospecting of accounts is 
as a rule a very tiresome but necessary 
affair. Mrs. Knowles, however, has 
the happy faculty of interspersing her 
reports with bright and witty sayings, 
which are always interesting to her 
listeners. 

I cannot close my review of the 
Brunswick exercises without mention- 
ing the brilliant address contributed by 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. Among the 
many touching words she spoke, none 
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MADAME JANAUSCHEK, Chairman on the Drama. 
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ALIcE Brown, Librarian. 

Mrs. E. L. FERNANDEZ, Com. on Ways and Means, 
Kate Mayuew, Chairman on Dancing. 
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MISS MARY SHAW, 
of the Executive Committee. 


‘was more appreciated by her hearers 
than the following: 

‘* Of the generous women who have 
given their time, labor and money that 
they might build a noble work for us— 
what shall we say of them? Do you 
know what they have done? From 
this day forth, be she stranded in Port- 
land, Maine, or in Portland, Oregon, 
no girl is friendless. Was it not in- 
spiring that almost the first response 
came from a woman, a true daughter 
of the American stage, whose whole 
career has been an example of all that 
is best and noblest in our profession? 
A woman who, I may truly say, is above 
all her contemporaries dearest to our 
hearts, highest in our veneration: I 
will call her by that winsome and be- 
loved name which is a household word 
throughout the length and the breadth 
of the land—‘ Lotta.’” 

No sooner were these words uttered 
than every woman rose and gave 
Lotta, who was present, a spontaneous 
and hearty ovation, which affected her 
most deeply. This proved a touching 
and appropriate close to the first re- 
ception of the League, which undoubt- 
edly will long be remembered by those 
who were fortunate participants. 

As the League was ambitious to be 
educational as well as helpful to its 


members, it was resolved to devote Fri- 
day of each week to literature. Miss 
Bertha Welby was selected by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to take charge of this 
branch of the work, and as chairman 
of literature she filled the position 
with such great success and distinc- 
tion that she was selected for another 
term. Every week Miss Welby has 
supplied a speaker to give lectures on 
various interesting subjects. These 
literary afternoons, in fact, have been 
most attractive, for not only are 
they enjoyable, but highly instructive. 
Many distinguished women, non-mem- 
bers, have traveled from distant cities 
to honor these literary days, but as this 
is a history of the League I will simply 
note a few of the many papers given by 
the members. As all the lectures have 
been brilliant and up to a high standard, 
it becomes difficult to make a selection 
which deserves special praise, but I 
would make mention of Jennie June 
Croly’s paper on ‘‘ The Value of Organ- 
ization for Women.” ‘This wasa most 
able lecture, showing the great educa- 
tional advantages to be derived from 
clublife. Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld’s dis- 
course on ‘‘Our Earth and Its Flowers” 
was a very brilliant effort, handled by 
her in acapable and thorough manner. 
Mrs. Edwin Knowles’ lecture on ‘‘ Pa- 
pier Maché” was given in her well- 
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MRS. ADA CRISP, 
of the Executive Committee. 


known bright and witty style. Mrs. 
Ida Jeffreys Goodfriend delivered an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Good Taste, Tact 
and Common Sense in Social and Busi- 
ness Affairs.” This was greatly appreci- 
ated, especially by the theatrical mem- 
bers, as it gave them much food for 
digestion. Emma Field’s delightful 
talk on ‘‘ Dancing” was a history of 
this enticing art from the early and 
graceful Greeks down to the present 
day. Dr. Fannie Oakey gave an in- 
teresting lecture on ‘‘ The Woman Doc- 
tor and the Doctor Woman.” Miss 
Katherine Stagg read a bright paper 
on ‘*Goethe and Faust.” Mrs. C. F. 
Bishop delivered an entertaining talk 
on ‘* Psycho-Physical Culture.” Mrs. 
Marie Merrick read a charming and ex- 
hausti e paper on *‘ Classical Music.” 
Miss Mary Shaw spoke on ‘‘A Plea for 
Voice Culture’ in her winning and able 
manner, and Eleanor Kirk Ames’ lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Influence of the Zodiac Upon 
Human Life” was composed of notes 


taken from her valuable book written ~ 


upon this perplexing but interesting 
subject. 

The reader, I think, can judge from 
the foregoing the very wide range of 
topics embraced in these lectures and 


will appreciate the extensive ground 
covered. 

Miss Welby, being desirous of leav- 
ing some substantial proof of her ad- 
ministration, conceived the novel idea of 
having a book written on English and 
American literature. Each of the dif- 
ferent periods is to be allotted to one of 
the many brilliant League members. 
On the third Friday of the month an 
epoch is read at the literary meeting, 
and at the end of the course the series 
are to be published in book form and 
placed before the critical eye of the 
public. The various periods have been 
arranged in the following manner: 
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Introduction, Mrs. Ida Jeffreys Goodfriend 
Beginnings of Literature, 
Miss Lillian Johnston 
. Miss Emma Carroll 
Caxton Age, Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld 
Elizabethan Period, . Miss Katherine Stagg 
Special Chapter on Shakespeare, 
Miss Sara Palmer 
Milton Age, . . Mrs. Rachel McAuley 
Restorative Period, . Miss Adelaide Fitz Allen 
Queen Anne’s Time, . Mrs. Kate Bostwick 
Johnston Age, . Miss Emma Field 
Scott Epoch, Miss Ella Starr 
Victorian Era, . . Miss Mary Shaw 
Colonial Age, . . +. Mrs. James Fairman 
Revolution Period, . Mrs. Eleanor Kirk Ames 
National Age, Mrs. Emma Sheridan Frye 


Chaucer Period, 


As these women are brilliant and 
well-known ‘‘ literary lights,” each one 
will be equipped to handle her special 
period in a thorough and scholarly 
manner. The book is sure to prove 
an exhaustive and interesting history 
of the various epochs, and undoubt- 
edly will be highly valued by all lit- 
erary Connoisseurs, 

The League finding it necessary to 
add to its very limited treasury, the 
officers made several plans to replenish 
its empty coffers. Mrs. E. L. Fer- 
nandez, in her ever-ready and capable 
manner, devised a scheme which not 
only brought a very substantial sum to 
the League, but the greatest credit and 
praise ever bestowed on any club. Mrs. 
Fernandez’ idea was to give Shakes- 
peare’s play of ‘‘As You Like It” with 
a cast composed exclusively of women. 
Although this plan found much favor 
with the executive for its novel orig- 
inality, still many were startled at the 
daring of the undertaking, but after 
lengthy discussion the idea was put 
into operation, and the grand result is 
known to most New York theater- 
goers. Never in the history of the 
drama has this charming play been 
given with more magnificence. Indeed, 
if the great and immortal Shakespeare 
could have been an eye-witness to this 
performance he would have heard his 
exquisite verse done full justice to, for 
I doubt if the beautiful lines of "this 
most idealic play have ever been ren- 
dered with more intelligence or mu- 
sical charm than they received at the 
hands of the League performers. 

Ada Dow- Currier deserves great 


praise for the very able and skillful 
manner in which she staged the play. 
Notwithstanding that she had to please 
the critical eye of such distinguished 
stage directors as Henry Irving and 
Joseph Jefferson, by their hearty ap- 
proval of her efforts she can claim 
mastership of this most intricate art. 
Emma Steiner led the orchestra, which 
was composed entirely of women, and 
with great judgment and credit did she 
wield the baton. As one hundred 
were to take part in the production, 
many weary weeks were consumed in 
rehearsing, but each individual woman 
worked with a will and enduring perse- 
verance which in the end made the 
performance the magnificent success 
that it was, adding over $2,500 to the 
treasury. Mr. A. M. Palmer, with his 
ever-willing hand, donated the use of 
Palmer’s Theater for the afternoon, 
and as every one taking part in the en- 
tertainment gave their services gratis, 
the expenses were light. 

Following is the complete cast of the 
**As You Like It” performance, given 
November 21, 1893: 

TONER. 60 nsnceecess cocesscsccces Madame Janauschek 

Duke, senior living inexile .... Mrs. E. A. Eberle 

Frederick, his brother and Side of his domin- 
ions. a Jeffreys Goodfriend 


Le Beau, a courtier..........) Miss Marguerite St. John 
Charles, SW Sere Miss Marion Abbott 


Oliver . Miss Olive Oliver 
Jaques... . ‘| sons of Sir Roland | Miss Roselle Knott 
Orlando. \ 2 Bois | Miss Maude Banks 
Adam, servant to Oliver... .Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum 
Touchstone, BOAR cccccssiscccccess Miss Kate Davis 

‘ orin. -| Miss Sarah MecVickar 
Silvius. . ~shepherds.......... Miss Grace Filkins . 
William. iss Laura Burt 


1 Mi 
Rosalind, daughter to the exiled Duke, 
Miss Mary Shaw 


Celia, daughter to pane. ioonsen Miss Emma Field 
Phoebe, a shepherdess. . -- Miss Bijou Ferr andez 
Audrey, a country ETI Miss May Robson 
A person pee f Hymen........ Miss Lulu Klein 
Amiens, with original songs....Miss Theresa Vaughn 
WOMMOB on sdcccccccsesenssecses § Miss Queenie Vassar 


| Miss Clara Thropp 
Courtiers, pages, foresters, etc. 

So successful was the undertaking 
that the idea—which unfortunately 
was not copyrighted—has been trans- 
ferred to England, but this very copy- 
ing is surely the greatest compliment 
that could be paid to the League. 

While all the parts were rendered in 
a most superior manner, special men- 
tion should be made of Madame Janau- 
schek’s acting as the ‘‘ Melancholy 
Jaques,” her reading of the famous 
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**Seven Ages of Man” being in itself 
an artistic achievement. Madame 
Janauschek’s talents are too well known 
to need further praise, so I will only 
add that the occasion proved for her 
a great triumph. She was accorded 
by the distinguished audience present 
a most hearty ovation that must have 
touched her deeply. 

At the conclusion of the play Joseph 
Jefferson, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry 
and many other eminent persons con- 
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= gratulated the executive for the great 


dignity and wonderful success of the 
entertainment, and so ended a per- 
formance that will become a matter of 
history, as it was, I believe, the first 
time in the annals of the stage that a 
play was produced with a cast com- 
posed exclusively of women, Assur- 
edly this great effort deserves to go 
down to posterity as a grand and en- 
during achievement of the Professional 
Woman’s League. 

A bazaar (which was entirely ex- 
perimental) was held during the week 
of December 14, 1893, at the Vouga 
Art Rooms, kindly donated for the oc- 
casion, and proved a most artistic and 
financial success. At this writing 
the annual bazaar is being given at 
the League House on a very extensive 
scale, being open to the public after- 
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noon andevening. Asall members are 
obliged to give two articles to the 
bazaar before their annual dues are 
considered paid, many dainty and use- 
ful ornaments are made by the women. 
Even the busy actress, though in a 
distant land or having a gay life (?) of 
‘*¢ one-night stands,” makes pretty and 
original donations, which are sure to 
find their way to headquarters. The 
bazaar has proved so very attractive 
that it is now a permanent affair. 
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cessfully fill her place. Indeed, the 
members would find it a most difficult 
task to choose another nominee for 
president, as Mrs. Palmer has that great 
executive ability, tact and impartial 
judgment which make her the popular 
and admirable officer that she is. Mrs. 
Edwin Knowles was also elected treas- 
urer by acclamation. In fact, so very 
faithful has she been to her duties that 
it has become quite a by-word with the 
members to say, ‘‘Ch! telephone Mrs, 





, A CORNER OF THE 


The first annual election of officers 
took place at Hardmann Hall on the 
second Monday of last February, and 
this contest and the idea of balloting 
for their different favorite officers 
proved to them a very exciting affair. 
Mrs. Palmer was elected president by 
acclamation, as it was the general voice 
of the League that no one could suc- 


PRESIDENT’S ROOM. 


Knowles she is wanted,” and no matter 
how stormy the weather, the ever-trusty 
treasurer will leave her distant but 
comfortable Brooklyn home and wend 
her way over to the League, invariably 
carrying the familiar little bag. 

Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld was elected 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and to her untiring efforts principally 
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IN THE DANCING 
CLASS. 


have many im- 
portant improve- 
ments been made. She has been most 
diligent to her very responsible duties, 
and in every way has established herself 
a highly successful officer. Mrs. Rosen- 
feld has had as her associates on the com- 
mittee such intelligent and _ brilliant 
women as Miss Mary Shaw, Mrs. Ada 
Crisp, Mrs. Kate Bostwick, Miss Maude 
Banks, Mrs. Rachel McAuley, Mrs. 
Robert Mantell, Dr. Cordelia Williams 
and Miss Grace Addison. Owing to 
their thoughtful judgment and system- 
atic methods the League has had a most 
prosperous year. The second recep- 
tion took place at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick on February 28, 1894, when the 
officers for the present year were in- 
stalled with appropriate ceremonies. 
Brilliant speeches were made by the 
president, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. 
Rachel McAuley, the retiring chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and the 
treasurer, Mrs. Edwin Knowles. The 
afternoon was brought to a conclusion 
by Miss Sara Palmer, who read a most 
charming poem, composed by her for 
the occasion, called ‘‘ Results.” As 
Miss Palmer has expressed herself 
most happily in these three verses, the 
reader may be interested in the touch- 
ing words of her poem which were so 
appreciated by her sister members: 
A tiny seed came fluttering through the air, 

Seeming the sport of chance— 
Yet, guided by unerring care, 

In fruitful soil it fell. 
Soft dropped the rain and warmly shone the sun, 

Until, anew, creation’s work was done, 





And ‘neath their magic spell 
‘““The blade, the ear and the full 
corn” appeared. 


A singer sent forth to the world a song 
Wrung from her inmost soul, 
And craved, with pleadings strong, 
A blessing in its flight. 
A weary woman heard that song and — 
felt 
Her burden lifted, while its music 
: dwelt 
With her a memory bright, 
To cheer and strengthen when Fate 
sorest pressed. 


A thought of love straight from a woman's heart 
Burst, pulsing, trembling forth, 
And straight as bowman’s dart 
Flew to its nesting-place 
A thought of help for sisters, ’midst earth’s 
strife, 
Of lifting hands toward nobler, higher life; 
A vision full of grace, 
Which bears as perfect fruit this League 
to-day. . 


The League, with its ever-ready orig- 
inality, gave a literary entertainment 
at the Garden Theater on April 3d 
last which created widespread discus- 
sion among the critics and public gen- 
erally. That perplexing, mysterious, 
but always interesting creature, ‘‘The 
Twentieth-Century Woman,” was dis- 
cussed by six 
most able 
women. Miss 
Maude Banks 
led the debate 
by reading her 
brilliant paper 
on ‘**Woman,” 
which, when 
given two 
weeks previ- 
ously at the an- 
nual meeting, 
made a most 
pronounced 
sensation. 
Miss Banks’ 
paper, which 
set the keynote 
for all the 
others, was a 
thoughtful and 
masterly dis- 
sertation. Mrs. 
Harriet Holt FROM THE WARDROBE. 
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Calhoun, Mrs. James Herne, Mrs. 
Knowles, Miss Mary Shaw and Mrs. 
Rachel McAuley took part in the 
affair, each one giving her view as 
to how intelligent, but yet womanly, 
would appear ‘‘the twentieth-century 
woman.” Many men were present, 
and doubtless these clever speakers 
gave them much tangled thought for 
reflection. 

As the League had outgrown its 
old quarters, it became expedient to 
look for a new home, so a house-hunt- 
ing committee was formed, and after 
much tiresome and difficult work a 
suitable place was secured at 1509 
Broadway. Mrs. Rachel McAuley, 
with her great tact and judgment, su- 
perintended the extensive alterations 
which were deemed essential to meet 
the League’s requirements, and owing 
to her untiring efforts the members 
were able to take possession of the 
new home on May rst last, finding to 
their great enjoyment as complete and 
handsome an abiding-place as any club 
could desire. 

The house being large and roomy, 
it is well adapted for club purposes. 
On the first floor are the president’s 
room, library, general reception-room 
and the office of the business secre- 
tary. Above this is the large assem- 
bly room with a seating capacity for 
250. Here are held the business and 
literary meetings. The third floor 
consists of the wardrobe-room, danc- 
ing, fencing and other class-rooms. 
The new home received many hand- 
some donations of furniture and _ bric- 
a-brac from its generous supporters. 
In the wardrobe-room are many beau- 
tiful dresses donated by members. 
These are given, if the case be urgent, 
or sold at very low prices to those re- 
quiring them. Here may also be 
found wigs, slippers, dresses for char- 
acter parts, in fact, all articles that go 
to make up a well-stocked theatrical 
wardrobe-room. Letters are constant- 
ly received from the traveling mem- 
bers, filled with expressive words of 
gratitude for the timely and beneficial 
aid thus extended to them in their hour 
of need. 


One of the most potent and bene- 
ficial factors of the League are the vari- 
ous courses of tuition given to the 
members. Instruction in French, Ger- 
man, society or stage dancing, paint- 
ing, fencing and physical culture is 
given. The very best teachers are 
supplied in every branch, and the 
prices for class or private lessons are 
placed at the lowest possible rates. 
Concessions of time are willingly ex- 
tended to members wishing to avail 
themselves of these unusual opportu- 
nities but financially unprepared to do 
so. Women not members may also 
profit by these great advantages, as 
the League House is open from 8 a.m. 
to 5:30 P.M. daily, except Sunday, 
to receive outside pupils in every 
department. The excellence of these 
lessons at such reasonable prices will 
do much in the future to make the 
League one of the most powerful of 
educational influences, not only to 
members, but to women generally. 

Last October at the League House 
a most interesting entertainment was 
given, consisting of an exhibition by 
the pupils showing the great advance- 
ment made in the various studies. 
Miss Norah Lambert, the youngest 
member pupil of the League, delighted 
the audience with a dance which was the 
very embodiment of grace and dainty 
charm. Mildred Holland, under the 
guidance of the League's efficient 
teacher, Miss Emma Carroll, gave a 
most interesting exhibition in physical 
culture. Miss Irma Delare recited 
‘*Za Fiancée du Timbalier,”” by Victor 
Hugo, with a delightfully clear accent 
and charming expression. Miss Bea- 
trice Maltman sang a soprano solo in 
brilliant style, and Kate Oesterle and 
Mildred Holland handled the fencing 
foils in a masterly and clever fashion. 

Many distinguished people were pres- 
ent, and by their warm approval the 
League received great encouragement 
for future work in this department, as 
the pupils demonstrated by their apti- 
tude and agility the great worth and 
excellence of the League’s teachers. 

At the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs held recently by 
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Sorosis at Sherry's, the Professional 
Woman’s League was represented by 
the president and the chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Representatives 
of eighty different.elubs took part in the 
exercises, but the League was accorded 
one of the most prominent positions, 
the president being selected for the 
second place on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Federation. 


From the foregoing review it may 





be seen why I was justified in assert- 
ing that special prominence should be 
given to the League. 

Most observers are conversant with 
the wonderful achievements attained 
by women in all the professions during 
the past few years, but by the individ- 
ual and rapid advancement of the Pro- 
fessional Woman's League, ‘hey have 
demonstrated beyond doubt that this 
is justly and truly called the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Age.” Mary Penfield. 
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OBY JEFFERSON sat ona fence 
near the railway station idly whit- 
tling a piece of wood with a bro- 
ken jack-knife. He was a tall, raw- 
boned young negro of the true 
Alabama type; his clothing consisted 
of a flannel shirt, much the worse for 
wear, a pair of baggy trousers which 
had in all probability once been worn 
by his grandfather, and a large, mis- 
shapen straw hat—and this was all. 
The expression on his black face was 
woful and sad, and a great sigh, al- 
most a sob, came to his thick lips as 
he gazed off across the cotton-fields 
on the opposite side of the railway, 
toward the Gulf of Mexico, ten miles 
away to the south. Poor ‘Toby had 
just suffered the one great sorrow of 
his uneventful life. Two weeks be- 
fore he was to have been married toa 
young mulatto girl whom he had loved 
with all his heart. And she had 
proven unworthy and untrue. He had 
first met Sarah the year before when 
se had come up from Mobile to visit 
her aunt, the cook in the little hotel 
of the village. He lost his heart to 
the girl and she returned his honest 
affection. So, after a brief court- 
ship, it was decided that they should 
be married within a year, and he re- 
turned to his labor in the cotton-fields 
with renewed energy while his prom- 
ised wife went back to Mobile to ac- 
cept a position as domestic in a private 
residence. 


Then the time came when Sarah’s 
mistress departed on a pleasure trip to 
Florida, and Sarah was taken along as 
her maid. It was arranged between 
the lovers that their marriage should 
take place immediately upon Sarah’s 
return in February. 

And so all went well and the cor- 
respondence between the two contin- 
ued up to two weeks before the day 
set for the wedding. ‘The last letter 
which Toby received was written from 
Tampa, where Sarah’s mistress, Mrs. 
Vickers, was greatly enjoying the 
pleasures of the famous seaside resort. 
Mrs. Vickers had concluded to prolong 
her stay in Florida, Sarah wrote, 
and so rather than postpone the wed- 
ding Toby’s sweetheart declared in 
her letter that she would start home 
alone on the following day, taking 
passage to Mobile in a little freight 
steamer loaded with oranges, there 
being accommodations on board for 
five or Six passengers. 

And the young negro had never 
heard from his Sarah again. He had 
waited and waited until finally, unable 
to stand the strain longer, he had hur- 
ried down to Mobile, only to find, to his 
horror and grief, that the little freight 
vessel /sa, upon which Sarah had 
taken passage, was reported lost with 
her cargo, crew and three passengers 
in the storm of February 17th, the 
very day she had steamed away from 
Tampa. 
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Poor Toby returned to the little 
village of Petersville a heart-broken 
young man, and found waiting for him 
a letter from Mrs. Vickers, who had 
been Sarah’s mistress. 

‘*You have doubtless heard of the 
sinking of the vessel Z/sa,” the let- 
ter ran. ‘‘Let me hasten to assure 
you that it is my belief that Sarah did 
not take passage on board the boat, 
but that she changed her mind at the 
_ last moment and went away by rail 
to Jacksonville with a good-looking 
young colored man who has been very 
attentive to her during her stay with 
me in Tampa. A friend of mine saw 
the couple together at the railway sta- 
tion just before the train departed. 
Do not waste your grief over the girl, 
for I fear she is unworthy and un- 
true.” 

This was the hardest blow of all. 
Toby crushed the letter in his big 
black hand, while the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. Better that Sarah 
had been drowned a hundred times 
than to have proven faithless. 

What should he do now? He was 
all alone in the world—an orphan with 
no home and with very few friends. 
He had saved some money during the 
last year with which to start in his 
married life; Lut what cared he for 
money now? He hated money; he 
hated the little town of Petersville, 
and he hated his work in the cotton- 
fields. He felt that he would like to 
travel the world over—to become a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. 

So thought Toby as he sat on the 
fence that warm February day, brood- 
ing over the sorrow that had just en- 
tered into his life. 

Suddenly he was startled out of his 
reverie by a voice calling to him. 
Looking up, he saw, standing on the 
platform of the railway station, a 
stranger with an overcoat thrown over 
his arm and a small valise in his hand. 

The man beckoned to the negro, and 
Toby jumped down from the fence and 
crossed over to the platform, wonder- 
ing what the traveler could want with 
him. 

The stranger was a short, fat man, 


dressed in a gaudy suit of clothes and 
wearing on his head a silk hat that had 
seen better days. On his shirt-bosom 
a large imitation diamond glistened 
brightly in the sunshine and quite daz- 
zled Toby as his gaze became riveted 
upon the wonderful jewel. 

‘* Hullo, young feller,” the man said 
as the negro stepped upon the platform. 
‘*T was watching you awhile ago when 
you were walking across the yard in the 
rear of this depot. You walked over 
the sharp stones and broken bottles in 
your bare feet without seeming to mind 
"em in the least. Say, let me see your 
feet, boy.” 

Toby, surprised at the man’s curi- 
osity, held up one large bare foot. 

‘*Do you always run about in your 
bare feet?” inquired the stranger, ex- 
amining with apparent interest the sole 
of the colored youth’s foot. 

“Yes, sah. I hardly ever wears 
shoes,” replied Toby, ‘‘’ceptin’ on a 
Sunday when I goes to chutch.” 

‘* And the soles of your feet are so 
callous that it doesn’t cause you any 
pain at all when you walk upon glass, 
does it?” was the next question put to 
the cotton-field laborer. 

‘*No, sah, it don’t hu’t me none,” 
said Toby in a deprecating voice. 

‘* Well, then, you are the very man 
I’m looking for,” remarked the stran- 
ger, much to Toby’s astonishment. 
‘“*T am Mr. Kelly, owner and manager 
of Kelly’s Circus, and I want to give 
you a job where you can make more ~ 
money than you ever dreamed of earn- 
ing in this dead town. My show will 
start from Mobile next Monday for a 
tour of Georgia and Florida. Get 
ready to come with me at once, as the 
train will be here in twenty minutes. 
I’m a hustler, I am, and I’m always on 
the go. Of course you will join the 
show—ten dollars a week, you know, 
and expenses paid.” 

‘‘But, sah,” protested the amazed 
Toby, ‘‘what can I do to earn de 
money?” 

‘*What can you do!” exclaimed Mr. 
Kelly. ‘‘Why, you can make up as an 
African Kaffir just from the Congo, 


_and do a glass dance, by George!” 








‘*What’s a glass dance, sah?” 
‘“*Huh ? Why, bless my heart, haven’t 
you ever seena glass dance? They 


are all the, rage in the. dime.museums | 


up North. Fellers that do a dance on 
broken glass and talk Zulu lingo while 
they’re a-dancing. You come with 
me and I'll make a glass dancer out of 
you to beat ’em all.” 

Toby did not hesitate another mo- 
ment. He was tired of the monotonous 
life of cotton-picker;.and besides, what 
was there now to keep him at the work 
since Sarah had played him false? 

**T’ll go wid you, sah,” he said. 

In another week the young negro, 
dressed as a Zulu warrior—that is, not 
dressed at all save for the ostrich 
feathers about his middle—might be 
seen in the ‘‘curio tent” of Kelly’s 
Circus, performing a wild dance in a 
box filled with broken glass, while he 
sang a weird song in a savage-like 
voice. ‘*Kippo-Kii, the Congo glass 
dancer,” as Toby’s name appeared on 
the bills, was a great success from the 
beginning. 

The exciting life of a circus per- 
former proved very interesting to the 
colored youth, but Toby could not drive 
from his heart the sorrow that he felt 
over his lost sweetheart who had for- 
saken him for another man. 

“Oh, if de good Lawd ‘u’d only 
send me asign dat Sarah was true to 
me, and dat Mrs. Vickers was mis- 
taken!” he often exclaimed to himself. 

The month of March found Kelly’s 
Circus traveling through Florida and 
playing to good business everywhere. 

Tampa was finally reached and the 
tents pitched on a favorable spot but 
a short distance from the beach. 

Kippo-Kii, alias Toby Jefferson, had 
completely* demolished all of the 
bottles about the circus in his glass 
dance the evening before, and a fresh 
supply was in demand, so Manager 
Kelly detailed two of the tent-hands to 
go upon a search after all of the old 
bottles they could find. At noon the 
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two employees returned with a large 
basket filled with the required articles, 
many of which they had picked up 
along the beach; and all of the glass 
was placed in the box where Toby en- 
acted his dance. 

Near one o’clock in the afternoon 
the negro youth, arrayed in his African 
outfit, entered the ‘‘curio tent ” from 
his dressing-room and climbed to his 
customary place on the elevated plat- 
form where his performance was always 
given. 

He sat down wearily upon his stool 
to await the opening of the show. 

His thoughts, as usual, were all of 
Sarah—wicked, shameless Sarah who 
had proven untrue. 

This was the very town in which the 
false girl had met that other man—this 
was the Tampa where his promised 
wife had shown forth in her true colors. 

Poor Toby sighed and bowed his 
head upon his hand. 

His eyes fell upon the box of glass. 

He noticed a little bottle, tightly 
corked and containing a folded paper, 
in a corner of the box. 

He picked up the bottle and idly 
broke it over a side of the box. Then 
he carelessly took out the folded paper. 
Good heavens! On one side of it 
was the following inscription written 
with a lead-pencil: 

‘“Whoever finds this letter, please 
send it to Tobias Jefferson, Peters- 
ville, Alabama.” 

Toby, his heart beating wildly, un- 
folded the note and read: 


i 


DEAREST ToBy: The boat is sinking in the 
storm. The capten says we will all be drounded, 
cause they aint no life boats. I love you, Toby, 
and if the Lord lets me dround always remember 
your Sarah who was on her way home to marry 
you when death 





He read no more. 

The letter had fallen from his shak- 
ing hands. 

‘“Thank God! Sarah was true!” 

The glass dancer was weeping. 


Louis W. Jones. 
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THE STORY OF TWO DREAMS. 


I. THE LAWYER’S PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 


WAS Allan Duncan’s lawyer for 

more than fifty years. Mr, Dun- 

can inherited three fortunes in 
early life—one from his father, who 
died when he was an infant; one from 
his mother, who followed her husband 
home when Allan was a lad of ten; and 
one from an uncle, who passed away 
just before the nephew reached the 
age of twenty-one. Allan Duncan was 
certainly, at the outset of his active 
career, the most fortunate young man 
from a monetary point of view that I 
ever heard of. 

Allan Duncan married young, and 
married another fortune. Such things 
happen so often that they are hardly 
worth recording. But this case was 
an exception. Mrs. Duncan was the 
most beautiful, the most amiable, the 
most attractive and thoroughly woman- 
ly woman I ever knew. But she did 
not live long to bless her husband’s 
life and home. She died when her 
daughter was born—little Frances, 
who showed, even in her baby face, 
that she would perpetuate the memory 
of her mother’s grace and beauty. 

Allan Duncan was a financial genius. 
He opened a private bank when he 
was twenty-two, a year before his 
marriage, and made more money and 
made it more honestly than any other 
man I ever knew. Twice he lost all 
he had; twice he carried out every 
moral obligation that failure laid upon 
him, scorning to avail himself of the 
dishonorable refuge the merely legal 
would have afforded him. Once, the 
first time, he came out of the sorry 
wreck with youth and _ enthusiasm 
enough to enable him to pile up a 
greater fortune than the one he had 
lost. The second time, late in life, 
he had become conservative—and per- 
haps disheartened. But it was a very 
snug amount that his executors, of 


whom I was one, paid to his heirs, all © 


of them distant relatives, after he was 
gone. 

Allan Duncan’s first financial disas- 
ter came when his daughter was 
twenty. It was precipitated by a mys- 
terious robbery of his bank, a robbery 
in which so much money was taken as 
to render suspension inevitable. It is 
of that time that this narrative has to 
deal. Frances Duncan died, and the 
physicians hesitated to name the mal- 
ady five years later; she appeared to 
simply waste away and expire because 
she hadn’t the courage nor desire to 
live. 

When Mr. Duncan died, five years 
ago, suddenly, of heart disease, the 
other executors asked me to take 
charge of his papers. I didso. Had 
I not, I should not have had occasion 
to put pen to this story. I think Mr. 
Duncan would have put some doc- 
uments in the fire one certain Friday 
evening if he had known that he would 
be found dead in his bed on Saturday 
morning. I am sure most men would. 
Perhaps he would have read some pa- 
pers that were still sealed as they were 
when they came to him. But I am far 
from being as certain of that. I know 
he was a changed man after his bank 
wasrobbed, and I always thought he had - 
a strong and definite opinion as to how 
it happened. And a man may dread 
the confirmation of an opinion fully as 
much as he dares hope that evidence 
will prove it happily unfounded. So 
that I think he would have burned, 
unopened, three papers that he left in- 
tact had he known on Friday the nature 
of his coming Saturday. 

I opened the three papers, of course, 
and read them. I have waited for the 
proper time to arrive for making them 
public. The time has come at last, as 
they say all things come to those who 
wait. The papers of yesterday con- 
tained the news of the death of Wal- 
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lace Arnold. Wallace Arnold was a 
clerk in Duncan’s bank when it failed. 
It was said in those days that he was 
engaged to marry Frances Duncan. 

I shall present the three documents 
in order. But I shall state what I 
found on the outside of them first. 

Each was addressed to Allan Dun- 
can. ‘The two first ones had evidently 
been handed to him personally or sent 
by messenger. The third reached him 
by registered mail. 

On the envelope of the first, in Mr. 
Duncan’s handwriting, was written: 
‘*From Wallace Arnold.” <A _ date, 
about one month subsequent to the 
time the bank was robbed, followed. 

On the second he had written: 
‘‘From Frances.” ‘This bore a diate 
about one month before her death. 

The third had nothing in his hand- 
writing, and the name of the sender 
had nothing suggestive to me, though 
Ihad been Duncan’s legal adviser for 
half a century. It was sent from New 
York and within a short time of Mr. 
Duncan’s death. I should think it 
hastened his death did I not know 


positively that it was never opened by 


him. It may be, however, that he had 
some hint of its contents in another 
letter; if he didn’t I cannot fully un- 
derstand why it was left for me to 
break the seal. 


Il. THE MAN’S STORY. 


Mr. ALLAN DuNCAN— 

My Dear Friend and Benefactor: | 
am in doubt as to the wisdom of what 
I am about to do, and I pray God to 
forgive me if I fall into error. He 
knows I would gladly spare you any 
pain. He knows I would be willing to 
be the only one called upon to endure 
and suffer. But I think you have a 
right to know—all! I think it my 
duty to tell and, if I may speak plainly 
and emphatically, yours to listen! 

A year ago, with your full approval 
and consent, I became engaged to 
your daughter. They say she is the 
image of her mother, who died at her 
birth; if that be true, dear friend, you 
have only to look into your own heart 


TWO DREAMS. 


to know how much I loved her. Loved 
her! God help me! I cannot tear 
her image from my heart—I cannot. 
I love her—love her—still! 

A month ago your bank was robbed. 
Some one opened the safe withcut in- 
juring it. It is absurd to suppose that 
it was either expert skill or bungling 
chance that did the job. The guilty 
one knew the combination, of course! 
And Allan Duncan, Wallace Arnold 
and Frances Duncan—these are the 
names of the only ones who knew it. 

If in these last four dreadful weeks 
you had ever looked into my face with 
suspicion of me in your eyes, if you 
had ever hinted an accusation of me— 
a doubt of my integrity—I could bear 
this duty better. But you have said 
nothing—looked nothing. You have 
been kindness itself. 1 do not know 
whether you know | have not crossed 
the threshold of your house since that 
fateful night; you have asked me sev- 
eral times to come, and I have uni- 
formly declined. It may be you have 
attributed my refusal to the fact that 
I have been busy—busy and wor- 
ried. I donot know. It may be you 
think I have been to your residence 
in your absence. It may be your 
daughter is too proud to tell you I 
have not been; indeed—pardon me, 
my good, true friend—she may have 
dared to lie to you! But I have not 
spoken to her since robbery con- 
demned you to poverty—I shall never 
speak to her again. I have not since 
that night seen her face. I pray God 
that he will spare me in this world and 
in the world to come from the mad- 
dening misery of looking into those 
false eyes that could seem so innocent. 

You have shown no suspicion of me. 
Thank you; that has been just. But 
you have shown none of her; that has 
been natural, I suppose, and may have 
been wise. I don’t doubt the author- 
ities are waiting for some look of 
yours to tell them which one to ar- 
rest—the daughter or the man who 
was to marry her. Possibly, if you 
continue that wonderful facial com- 
mand that you have exercised so 
long, the affair may grow so old a 
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story that they will spare both. It 
would be absurd to suppose a man had 
robbed himself, now that you have 
paid every dollar that the most exact- 
ing moralist could wish, and have beg- 
gared yourself in so doing. Perhaps 
either of the other possibilities is al- 
most equally absurd; I can’t think 
quite clearly enough to be certain. 
At any rate, the fact that I’ve stood 
by your side day after day, handling 
your money in this crisis of your 
affairs, has doubtless saved me from 
the disgrace of undeserved arrest. I 
thank you from my very soul. To- 
morrow I shall go away. But before 
going I shall leave this statement with 
you. You can easily test the truth of 
the theory it contains. When you 
have done so, but not before, I shall 
be glad to hear from you again. 

Five weeks ago I would have laughed 
at any man who talked of dreams 
having anything of truth in them. 
But now it is a dream which I ask you 
to investigate. 

I dreamed I stood in the street 
in front of your bank building. I 
saw Frances Duncan come down the 
street, a dark lantern hidden under her 
shawl. The night was so dark that 
she ran little risk of recognition. 
I didn’t know her until she passed 
within a yard of the tree behind which 
I concealed myself. 

I dreamed she found a window un- 
fastened at the rear of the building, 
just as you know the officers actually 
found one in the morning. She climbed 
in, she opened the safe, she came out 
with her shawl filled with the packages 
of money she had tied up init. She 
had the lantern still, but she had put 
out the light. 

Not a good judge of the weight of 
money, your daughter had taken more 
than she could conveniently carry. She 
gave up the useless attempt before she 
left the narrow yard at the back of 
the building. She raised the third 
plank in the old sidewalk—the third, 
mind you—and tossed in those bags of 
gold coin. She shoved the lantern in 
beside them. And her shawl-pin fell in, 
unseen by her! Do you know the pin? 


Did you ever see another just like it? 
Do you dare risk the search my story 
suggests? I awoke then in both physi- 
caland mental pain. The source of the 
mental pain was easy to determine: 
a man. does not enjoy dreaming in that 
way of his betrothed; and I quite as 
easily, if not correctly, connected the 
physical discomfort with the use of 
certain articles of food I had eaten for 
supper. I went to sleep again and 
slept soundly. 

In the morning the memory of the 
dream was unpleasantly vivid. I 
could recall distinctly the dress 
Frances wore, the shawl she had, her 
appearance and action to the most 
minute details. When the fact that 
the funds of the bank were so largely 
missing came to me I got a very gen- 
uine and very terrible shock. 

But at first, until circumstances ren- 
dered such a thing impossible, I sus- 
pected you. 

As time has gone on the im- 
portance of my dream has increased 
in my mind, It dominates every 
other memory—every thought and 
feeling and purpose. I cannot regard 
it as other than a God-sent revela- 
tion. It was either a prophecy mi- 
raculously vouchsafed me, or I stood 
in spirit outside the sleeping body in 
which I was wont to dwell and saw the 
actual woman do the real deed. 

Iam guiltless. So are you. What 
remains? And how fully her own ac- 
tions have confirmed the truth. She 
has not seen me; she has not sought 
me; she has sent no message. No 
matter how cleverly she may have 
done the wicked work, she recognizes 
the gulf its commission has placed be- 
tween her and one who always was 
and always will be honest. She has 
relinquished me as fully and finally as 
I have relinquished her. May God 
pity her and lead her to repentance. 

Dear friend, I again crave pardon 
for the pain I have given. Honestly, 
I saw no other way. 

I inclose my card. It has my ad- 
dress written on it. I can be found 
there for the coming three months. I 
do not care under the circumstancés to 
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advertise my destination to the au- 
thorities. But Iam concealing noth- 
ing from you. Search under the third 
plank. If you find nothing send an 
officer after me. I will return and 
take my chances. 

The third plank is loose. The 
sleepers beneath it are splintered and 


rotten. I tried it with my foot only 
this morning. But I did not look un- 
der it. I did not dare. I leave that 


task for you. 
Sorrowfully and sincerely, 
WALLACE ARNOLD. 


Ill, THE WOMAN’S STORY. 


DEAR Papa: 

Iam dying. I have been dying for 
five years. The end is near. In a 
month or two at the furthest there will 
be nothing left to do but to lay me 
away from human sight, saying words 
of pity or forgiveness over me as you 
deem most fitting. 

I have lost my lover. .I shall never 
meet him again. Sometimes I fear I 
have lost my father, too. And yet 
you have looked into my face every 
day of this fearful five years with the 
same kindness and affection that I 
have always known. Is it truth I 
have seen in your eyes, or is it a per- 
fection of artistic acting? Do you 
know I am innocent, as true and pure 
as when my mother gave her life for 
mine, or do you believe me an out- 
cast—a thief—a liar? Oh, papa! 


papa! If I could only know! If I 
could only know! 
My mother loved you. You know 


how well. I have often heard you say 
how like her I am. Guess, then, how 
well I loved the man to whom I prom- 
ised myself—the man to whom you so 
readily promised me; think how much 
I must have cared for Wallace Arnold. 
Picture to yourself my affection for 
him when I have defended his mem- 
ory for all these years and risked the 
unspoken curses of a father’s heart. I 
loved him. I love him. And, to my 
shame I say it, I always shall. And 


yet he is the most unspeakable scoun- 
drel I ever knew! 


.was opened and a man came in. 





I had a terrible dream one night. I 
dreamed I stood in a shadowy corner in 
Duncan’s bank. Iwas afraid, for I was 
aloneand it was night. But my fear was 
greater a minute later when a window 
I was 
most fearful of all when 1 saw that the 
man was my lover—the man I had 
promised to marry. He opened the 
safe. He took all the money he could 
carry. Indeed, he was so greedy that 
he took too much. He raised the 
tenth plank in the old sidewalk at the 
rear of the bank and he dropped two 
sacks of gold into the space beneath. 
Do not fail to remember: it was the 
tenth plank from the door. 

The man had some difficulty,in rais- 
ing the plank, though it and many 
others were loose. He used his 
pocket-knife in the task. When the 
plank went into its place the knife was 
left beneath it. The man said some 
words that were unlike any I had ever 
heard him stain his lips with before. 
But he did not raise the plank again. 
He left the knife there. 

I awoke in a tremble—in an agony 
of horror. And I did not sleep again 
that night—nor for many nights after 
that. For the dream was so vivid, so 
real, and the morning proved it true! 
The bank had been robbed. It had 
been entered by the very window I had 
seen in my dream. Wallace Arnold 
was the only one besides you and my- 
self who could open the door of the 
safe! 

I resolved I would not betray the 
man, not until death was very near. 
I hoped he would repent, come and 
tell the truth, come and ask me to 
help convince you that his remorse 
was great and genuine. I prayed 
morning and night that that might 
happen. But until it did, unless I 
felt my feet slipping down the chilly 
slopes toward the dark river I swore 
I would not tell. 

And so far from coming to confess, 
he never came at all. And his ab- 
sence was the most emphatic confes- 
sion he could have made! 

He was brazen enough to remain 
with you a whole month after his deed 
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of desperate wickedness. Were you 
blind—or cunning? Were you watch- 
ing him for evidences of guilt, or 
were you fearful lest suspicion should 
cast its shadow toward me? O God! 
God! The suspense has sometimes 
seemed greater than I could bear. 
You never appeared to suspect me— 
never. But you never seemed to 
doubt him. 

He went away. I do not know 
where. Do you? Did he escape be- 
fore your patient plans were quite 
ready, or do you believe you have 
looked into the culprit’s eyes every day 
for almost five long years? Do you 
think you have sat at table with her 
almost six thousand times? 

I am dying. A month, more or 
less, will end it all. I can hardly 
hope you'll find the money after all 
these years, but I think the man 
may have forgotten his knife. Under 
the tenth plank, when I am dead; 
search if you ever loved me! And I 
stake my memory, my place in your 
heart for the years ycu may live, on 
what you may find there. Papa! 
papa! give the theory a trial. Be- 
lieve your little girl who always loved 
you and who loves you ever. 

FRANCES DUNCAN. 


IV. EXTRACT FROM THE CONFESSION OF 
GEORGE GADDER, ALIAS GENTLEMAN 
GEORGE, ALIAS SLIPPERY GEORGE, 


(Subscribed and sworn to by the 
said George Gadder, on the day pre- 
ceding his execution for murder and 
in the presence of the warden of the 
prison at Sing Sing.) 


I would state further that the 
robbery of Duncan’s bank, which was 
never traced to any one, was a job of 
mine. 

I entered the house of Mr. Allan 
Duncan, the banker, by means of 
skeleton keys, at about midnight. I 
went at once tothe room of the banker 
himself. I found nothing small and 
portable that was worth the risk of 
taking. 

Just as i was about leaving, thor- 


oughly disgusted with both the Dun- 
cans and myself, the man turned over 
in bed and began muttering brokenly 
in his sleep. What he said was sug- 
gestive. Turns to the right—turns to 
the left—and numbers—numbers— 
numbers! I knelt down for the first 
and last time in a good many years, 
got out a stumpy pencil and a bit of 
dirty paper, and carefully copied down 
all the gentleman said. Half an hour 
later I loosened the fastenings of one 
of the bank windows and crawled in. 

I had the combination of the old 
man’s safe copied down on my paper 
fast enough, and a great deal that had 
nothing whatever to do with it. In 
some places, like my prayers, one 
needed to read the thing backward. 
It took me a good hour to open the 
thing, and I was on the point of giving 
up more than a dozen times. But 
patience had its perfect work and way, 
as it usually does, 

I didn’t take more money than I 
wanted by any means, neither did I 
take more than I could carry. But 
there was more than was quite con- 
venient. 

There’s a rotten old plank walk be- 
hind the building, or was in those days. 
I walked down to almost the end of it. 
I raised the seventeenth plank. Un- 
less they’ve repaired the thing, you'll 
find a bag of gold, a stumpy lead-pencil 
and a piece of paper with some puz- 
zling characters on it concealed there. 


V. THE LAWYER’S CONCLUDING RE- 
MARKS, 


We went, the other executors and my- 
self, to the old and tumble-down build- 
ing in which Duncan’s bank used to be 
kept. The old plank walk was still in 
the rear, though well gone on the road 
toward decay and oblivion, and roughly 
shoved aside here and there by the 
rank weeds that ran riot over the 
whole noisome and unhealthy spot. 

We raised the third plank and 
searched. I had the earth removed to 
a depth of several inches and all of it 
sifted. We found nothing—not so 
much as a pin. 
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The tenth plank was taken up. 
searched as closely. 
ing. 

We removed the seventeenth plank. 
I have to this day a piece of pencil 
and a scrap of paper we found. I 
have on file the receipts of Allan Dun- 
can’s heirs for five thousand dollars 
more than would be true if we hadn’t 
looked there; there was that amount in 
the sack of gold we found. 

I am not sure I should close without 
offering an apology for so unsatisfac- 
tory a story.. It is certainly quite dif- 
ferent from what a writer of romance 
would have made it. But in real life 
one has no choice left him; he must 
state things exactly as they are. And 


We 
We found noth- 


you may have observed that the ends 
of stories in real life are usually un- 
like those you find in fiction. 

I hope of course you’ve been in- 
terested. I should feel hurt to be in- 
formed otherwise. But that is not 
all. 

If I’ve done something toward rele- 
gating dreams to their proper place, 
something toward showing that the 
visions of the best rank lower than the 
affidavits of the worst, I shall be 
pleased. If I have convinced you that 
circumstantial evidence, even in private 
life, is a delusion, a lawyer's labor of 
compilation will not have been in 
vain. 

Prof. Clarence Miles Boutelle. 


IN THE GARDEN OF LOVE. 


ROSE I found upon its graceful stem, 
Fairest of all that in that garden grew; 


I breathed its odor and I said: 


** Perchance 


This precious, blushing flower is not more sweet than true.” 


I kissed its petals and it seemed to ask 


That I should pluck it. 


What more gently fair 


Could I e’er win to deck my manhood’s strength, 
Could I than this upon my bosom proudly wear ? 


I stooped; alas! a cruel lurking sting 

Pierced to the quick my tender outstretched hand; 
I gazed; the flower had fallen—and it lay 

A nettle, not a rose, upon the trodden sand. 


Reuben B. Davenport. 














ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
From the painting by H. Picou. 


THE REAL CLEOPATRA vs. THE CLEOPATRA OF LIT- 
ERATURE AND OF ART. 


HEOPHILE GAUTIER, in his 
‘‘Constantinople,” describes a 
visit to the ‘‘ Dancing Dervishes.” 

The music to which these enthusiasts 
move, and which finally forces them 
into an uncontrollable ecstasy, is of 
that humming, monotonous variety 
which reduces the human will to com- 
plete acquiescence and control by a 
constant and rhythmical repetition of 
the same motif. When the supremacy 
of the music over the spirit is once 
firmly established, the organism is de- 
pressed or exalted; quieted into drow- 
siness or spurred forward into move- 
ments of wild and prolonged excite- 
ment by a simple lowering or raising 
of the octave. 

Gautier’s attention was particularly 
directed to one of the“dancers, an old 
dervish of hideous aspect, whose ugli- 
ness was extraordinary and grotesque. 
But as the music entered more com- 
pletely into the current of this man’s 
spiritual essence, and finally rendered 
his expression and movements mere 
ripples or waves of a prevailing under- 
current, Gautier was surprised to no- 


tice a rapid change occurring in his 


face. Its furrows and blotches were 
imperceptibly smoothed out or wiped 
away, and when at last, owing to the 
uniformly prolonged activity of his 
revolving movements, his head and 
neck formed the stamen, his arms the 
pistils, and his flowing burnoose the 
corolla of an enormous human flower, 
‘*his face was as the face of an angel.” 
The beauty and glory of the music 
had entirely transfigured it. 

Now this ethereal effect of the musi- 
cal medium was plainly of dual origin. 
As much or more of appreciation of 
and readiness to imagine its passage 
was contributed by Gautier’s mind— 
much the more creative and receptive 
of the two—than was there of beauty 
passing into the dervish’s ugly coun- 
tenance. The whole incident never- 
theless clinches the truth of the fact 
that the most lasting attractiveness of 
face, the strongest drawing and hold- 
ing power of eyes, lips, nose and mouth, 
is not dependent upon their shapeli- 
ness, but upon the presence or absence 
of a certain something which we call 
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ANTONY 


‘‘soul.” That this ‘‘soul” at times 
suffuses otherwise plain faces with 
glory—is much more inclined to illu- 
mine such faces than those whose 
habitual expression is one of symmetry 
and attractiveness. 

The same idea is typified in Words- 
worth’s ‘* Three Years She Grew:” 


** And she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


The bearing of these digressions 
upon my subject will appear clearly 
hereafter. 


CLEOPATRA AS SHE REALLY WAS. 


The temple of Hathor at Dendera in 
Egypt is closely associated with the 
memory of Cleopatra. It contains sev- 
eral das-reliefs of the great queen on 
its interior and exterior walls. These 


portraits were probably executed when 


r' 


AND CLEOPATRA. 
From the painting by L. Alma-Tadema. 





she was no longer dans sa premiere 
jeunesse, but we can still discern the 
elements of beauty. The features 
are purely Greek; not so much those 
of the classic statues, which were more 
or less idealized, as of the Greek 
women one sees in Athens at the 
present day. The Egyptians did not 
attempt to idealize. They sculptured 
what they saw with honest fidelity. 
There is no doubt of the truthfulness 
of these interesting das-reliefs. In all 
of them Cleopatra wears a smile, which 
was no doubt characteristic. So con- 
summate a mistress of the art of 
fascination knew well the power of a 
winning smile. The figure of the queen 
is, as usual, imperfect. 

The only historian of Cleopatra whose 
lifetime was coeval with hers was 
Plutarch. He no doubt talked either 
with her or with those who had 
seen and perhaps conversed with the 
queen. According to his records Cleo- 
patra’s actual beauty was not in itself 

















BAS-RELIEF, TEMPLE OF HATHOR. 


so remarkable that none could be com- 
pared with her, or that no one could 
see her without being struck by it, but 
the contact of her presence was irre- 
sistible. The attraction of her person 
joined with the charm of her conversa- 
tion and the character that attended 
all that she did or said was bewitching. 
It was a pleasure merely to hear the 
sound of her voice, with which, like 
an instrument of many strings, she 
could pass from one language to an- 
other, so that there were but few of 
the barbarians that she answered by 
an interpreter. She spoke directly her- 
self to most of them. She was said to 
be the only sovereign of Egypt that 
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could understand the languages of all 
her subjects. 

Tennyson, in his ‘‘ Dream of Fair 
Women,” refers to her bewitching 
quality of variety in speech as well as 
in disposition: 

‘* Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 

Struck by all passion, did fall down and glance 


From tone to tone, and glided through all change 
Of liveliest utterance. 


‘* When she made pause I knew not for delight; 
Because with sudden motion from the ground 

She raised her piercing orbs and filled with light 
The interval of sound.” 


And again: 


‘*T governed men by change, and so I swayed 
All moods” 


Shakespeare also dwells upon the 
same characteristic: 





‘* Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 





BAS-RELIEF, TEMPLE OF HATHOR, 
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go THE REAL CLEOPATRA. 


The idea of 
Cleopatra preva- 
lent in the minds 
of poets, painters, 
novelists and ac- 
tresses seems to 
be that she was a 
half-caste, a 
woman in whom 
the charms of Eu- 
rope and of Asia 
were combined; a 
woman who ruled 
the world with the 
intellect of a 
thinker directing 
the arts of an oda- 
lisque. On the 
contrary, the 
great queen was, 
as her name sug- 
gests, a Greek of 
the Greeks, of 


trious descent, 

and not an African or an Asian. She 
was the last sovereign of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty in Egypt. The line flowered 
and expired in her. Its founder was 
Ptolemy Lagos, a natural child of 
Philip of Macedon, and therefore a 
half-brother of Alexander the Great. 





BUST OF CLEOPATRA, CAPITOL AT 
long and illus- ROME, 


It was he who 
assumed the 
government of 
Alexander’s Egyp- 
tian domains and 
who brought the 
bones of that 
great soldier to 
Egypt. The de- 
scendants of this 
sororigamic line of 
kings were a 
strongly individ- 
ualized, powerful 
and invariably 
able race, de- 
veloping at times 
an unusually war- 
like or executive 
capacity, and al- 
ways accentuating 
and emphasiz- 
ing the racial pe- 
culiarities of 
the founder— 
ambition, learning, shrewdness and 
acquisitiveness (territorially consid- 
ered). 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, Cleopatra’s grand- 
father, had no daughters by his sister 
queen, and history does not state who 
was the mother of his son Ptolemy 





CLEOPATRA, 
From the painting by A. Cabanal. 
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CLEOPATRA. 


CLEOPATRA, 
From the painting § N. Sichel. 


Auletes (the flute player). Consider- 
ing, however, the strong racial char- 
acteristics of the line and its dominant 
caste, it seems hardly possible that 
Auletes could have consented that any 
other than a Greek woman should be 
the mother of future kings and queens, 


. 


The records are thus lacking at a cru- 
cial point in Cleopatra’s ancestry. But 
whatever may have been the national- 
ity of her mother, there can be no 
question but that her own appearance 
and character were mainly, if not al- 
together, identical with those of the 
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DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, 


brilliant race intellectually from whom 
Aspasia, Thais and Hypatia sprang. 
The Ptolemies were superior to their 
subjects in intelligence and in the 
closeness of their relation to the Eu- 
ropean world. The pursuit of knowl- 
edge was their leading characteristic. 
They always displayed a restless curi- 
osity, a veritable hunger for informa- 
tion, as to the facts of the world. 
This is a quality which Mongolian 
Asia has conspicuously lacked. Each 
Ptolemy was more like the last, a 
prince greedy of empire and a thinker 
conscious that his duty was to pro- 
mote learning, art and the spread of 
positive knowledge (more especially 
in the line of. the physical sciences). 
As a statesman he was absolutely 


without mercy or scruple in 
concocting and executing 
crime. 

Lucan says, speaking of 
Cleopatra (‘‘ Pharsal,” lib. 
X, V. 141): 

‘* Candida Sidonio, perlucent pec- 
tora filo.” 

Martial also (‘‘Epigr.,” 
IV, 22-25): 

‘* Condita sic puro numerantur 
Lilia vitro 

Sic prohibet tenuis gemma latere 

rosas. 


In which passages the can- 
dida pectora and the condita 
lita evidently intimate 
whiteness and, if these poets 
are to be taken as authori- 
ties, lead to the conclusion 
that such was the nature of 
her complexion. If of gem- 
ma also we are to under- 
stand perlucent, we have in 
the space of two lines a two- 
fold allusion to what seems 
to have been the impression 
of that time. I find no data 
from which to speak as to 
the color of her hair, but 
it is likely to have been 
similar to that of the com- 
plexion. Those who saw 
Cleopatra spoke to Plutarch 
of her as a wide-browed, 
thoughtful queen, with deep- 
set eyes, a slightly aquiline nose, and 
a delicate and finely molded neck. 
The statue in the Capitol at Rome 
carries out this impression exactly. 
She was arch in manner, with a slim 
but exquisitely molded figure, a fiery 
intelligence and a positive thirst for 
knowledge. Her wits seemed to the 
duller-witted Roman patricians those 
of an enchantress from whom no man 
could escape. Cleopatra was undoubt- 
edly superior to the blandishments of 
her admirers, and always employed 
their influence, their armies and their 
fleets for the prompt accomplishment 
of the objects of her great ambition. 
She always selected the same lover, the 
head of the invading Roman hosts, 
She doubtless considered that the fleets 
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of Antony and Octavius were so evenly 
matched at the battle of Actium as to 
overwhelm each other and leave Rome 
headless, when the whole Eastern 
world would be at her mercy. 


THE CLEOPATRA OF LITERATURE, 


Cleopatra has furnished the subject 
of two Latin, sixteen French, six 
English, and at least four Italian trag- 
edies. The Cleopatra of Jodelle was 
the first regular French tragedy; the 
last French tragedy on the same sub- 
ject was the Cleopatra of Marmontel. 
For the representation of this latter 
tragedy, Vaucanson, the celebrated 
French mechanic, invented an autom- 
aton asp which crawled and hissed to 
the life, to the great de- 
light of the Parisians. Cor- 
neille represented Cleopa- 
tra as a model of chaste 
propriety, magnanimity, 
constancy, and, in fact, of 
every female virtue. Of 
the English tragedies, one 
was written by the Count- 
ess of Pembroke, the sister 
of Sir Philip Sidney. In 
Dryden’s tragedy, which 
he himself considered his 
masterpiece and which is 
beyond all doubt a noble 
poem, Cleopatra is a most 
commonplace heroine full 
of constancy and fine senti- 
ments. 

Fletcher, in ‘*‘ The False 
One,” represents the 
Egyptian queen at a much’ 
earlier period of her his- 
tory. The poetry is un- 
usually fine, but the senti- 
ment is too profound, the 
majesty altogether too 
lofty. The Cleopatra of 
Fletcher reminds us of the 
antique statue in the Vat- 
ican—all grandeur and 
grace. Cleopatra in Dry- 
den’s tragedy is like 
Guido’s dying Cleopatra 
in the Pitti Palace—ten- 
derly beautiful. 
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Shakespeare’s Cleopatra is the most 
dazzling and complex of all his female 
characters. She is the very incarna- 
tion of the Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
whose meaning, like her own varied 
accomplishments, can only be. deci- 
phered by the closest analysis. Unity 
has been developed out of perpetual 
contrast. The beauty of the final es- 
sence, like the brew of the witches’ 
caldron in ‘‘ Macbeth,” is dependent al- 
together upon the miscellaneous char- 
acter of its components. Any one of 
these, or any lesser combination of 
them, would show a far less harmo- 
nious result. Grandeur, queenly dig- 


nity, impulsiveness, cruelty, vanity, 
wit, caprice, childishness, tenderness, 
pride, inconsistency, are all fused to- 





CLEOPATRA BEFORE CAESAR, 
From the painting by Géréme. 
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FESTIVAL AT THE COURT 
From the painting by A. Grolleau. 


gether into the ideal woman of all time 
—‘‘witch,” ‘‘spell,” ‘‘great fairy,” 
‘‘grave charm,” ‘‘cockatrice,” ‘‘en- 
chanting queen,” ‘‘serpent of the old 
Nile.” ‘‘Her passions are made of 
nothing but the finest part of pure 
love” declares A‘neobarbus. 

The Cleopatra of Mr. Rider Haggard 
is identified with the supposed con- 
spiracy to stamp out the dynasty of 
the Lagide, and place Harmachis, a 
pure-blooded Egyptian, upon the 
throne. There is considerable love- 
making between this royal aspirant 
and Haggard’s Cleopatra, who is an 
unmistakable Pharaoh and not a Pto- 
lemy at all. It is difficult to under- 
stand what authority this author can 
find for so startling and inartistic an 
anachronism, 

Ebers’ historical romance, lately 
issued, has nothing that is new in it, 
and gives an altogether false view of 
the ‘‘ World’s Desire” as she really 
was. 

Theophile Gautier’s ‘‘ Une Nuit de 
Cleopatre” is taken up with the narra- 
tive of the return of her royal galley 


OF CLEOPATRA, 


down the Nile from a religious festival 
which she had attended, and with the 
love for her shown by Meiamoun, 
prince of a noble race. It ends with 
the recital of a night of revelry, fol- 
lowed by the death of Meiamoun from 
self-administered poison just as Antony 
enters the banqueting hall. Gautier 
thus pays tribute to the lovely head of 
the ‘‘sorceress”: ‘‘A most charming 
head, one look of which once caused 
the loss of half a world—an adorable, 
a divine head, the head of the most 
perfect woman who ever lived—the 
most womanly and most queenly of all 
women; the admirable type of beauty 
which the imagination of poets could 
never invest with any new grace, and 
which dreamers will find forever in the 
depths of,their dreams,” 

But the most lifelike and reasonable 
narrative of the age of Cleopatra 
and of the great queen herself was 
written in the middle of the present cen- 
tury by Saint-Felix, a Frenchman. This 
author takes up the tale of her life just 
prior to the marriage of Antony to the 
sister of Octavius. Cleopatra, leaving 























her palace in the faint dawn after a 
stormy night, is borne along the 
stretches of the Nile in her galley 
to the temple of Venus Arsinoé, of 
whom she implores and obtains a love- 
philter which shall have the power 
to force Antony from Rome back to 
her side. The priest Chosroes, to 
whom this love-potion has been in- 
trusted to carry to Rome and stealth- 
ily drop into Antony’s cup at a feast, 
is just ready to start, when Ventid- 
ius, the lieutenant of Antony, reaches 
Alexandria with word of his master’s 
marriage at his villa on the Palatine 
Hill. 

The picture of the universal ter- 
ror and dismay which suddenly and 
silently seize hold of the entire popu- 
lace without notice—a subtile, trans- 
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THE CLEOPATRA OF ART, 


The das-reliefs at Dendera, already 
referred to, and the statue in the Cap- 
itol give a true impression of Cleopatra, 
Most modern and medizval painters, 
however, have labored under grave 
misconceptions. 

It is not unlikely that Desportes has 
taken the incident portrayed in his 
painting from Saint-Felix’s story. In 
this narrative Cleopatra is brought 
back to consciousness and out of the 
dead faint induced by her receipt of 
Antony’s message by means of the 
stimulating harmony of music from 
stringedinstruments. Desportes’ paint- 
ing of Cleopatra, like Saint-Felix’s de- 
scription, is both ideally satisfactory 
and historically accurate. 





ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
From the painting by Henry Tresham. 


cendental sympathy, as it were, of ele- 
ments and people alike with their 
queen’s despair, is very grand. As a 
revenge for Antony’s heartlessness and 
neglect Cleopatra surrenders her heart 
to Pharam, a noble Nubian. The 
narrative abounds in clever and charm- 
ing speech, and paints a piquant and 
graceful picture of the queen. 


The title of J. L. Géréme’s painting 
is ‘*Cleopatre apportée &@ César dans un 
tapis.” Cesar had gone to Egypt to 
settle the dispute arising between 
Cleopatra and her brother-husband 
Ptolemy. The fascinating and dex- 
terous Egyptian queen was not in 
Alexandria and was sent for privately 
by him. Taking only one friend with 
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her, the Sicilian, Apollodorus, she 
boarded a small boat and in the dusk 
of evening set off for the palace where 
Cesar was. As she found it difficult 
to enter undiscovered, she rolled her- 
self up in a carpet. Apollodorus then 
tied her up at full length, like a bale 
of goods, and carried her into Cesar’s 
presence. She is said to have capti- 
vated his heart by this ingenuity. 

The flesh tints of Cleopatra’s figure 
in this painting are black and opaque, 
whereas the carpet which Apollodorus 
is removing from her glows with the 
most brilliant colors. Czsar’s set and 
stern face shows an entire lack of inter- 
est, but there is great curiosity dis- 
played by the other figures present in 
the room. Géréme’s Cleopatra is a 
Pharaoh par excellence. 

In the latter part of his life Guido 
often painted with careless haste. He 
had given himself up to play and sought 
to retrieve his immense losses by rais- 
ing money as rapidly and as easily as 
possible. It was at this time that the 
numerous madonnas, Cleopatras, syb- 
ils, etc., which are to be found in al- 
most every gallery of Europe were 
chiefly painted. Of this number is the 
picture presented in this article, which, 
except for ‘‘the pretty worm of Nilus 
there,” might serve for the face and 
bust of any other female. This pic- 
ture, however, is an excellent specimen 
of Guido’s ideal portraiture, clear and 
silvery in tone and of expressive char- 
acter. Strange executed a fine en- 
graving of it, which bears the date of 
1753, when it was in the possession of 
the Princess of Wales, mother of George 
III. 

Barry Cornwall’s eloquent lines on 
the picture will be recalled: 

**A noxious worm 
Fed on those blue and wandering veins that laced 
Her rising bosom ; ay, did sleep upon 
The pillows of Antony, and left behind, 
Its dark requital for its banquet, death.” 


It is not easy to determine the exact 
species of serpent which is said to have 





been the direct cause of Cleopatra's 
death. If brought in a basket of 
flowers, as described by Shakespeare, 
it must have been small. £7 Haye, the 
asp of the Arabs, is from three to five 
feet long. It is closely allied with the 
deadly cobra de capello of India. 

The snake painted by Guido in his 
picture, which agrees with Shakes- 
peare’s as regards size, is the colaber 
bactaen, a foot long and two inches in 
circumference. The bite is incurable, 
except by the immediate excision of 
the wounded part with the knife. The 
whole body turns of a blackish color 
immediately after death and gangrene 
follows rapidly. 

No one of the old masters, with the 
exception of Raphael, perhaps, invested 
female heads with so much beauty and 
tenderness as Guido, especially youth- 
ful heads. In this respect he surpassed 
all others, and, according to Mengs, 
‘drew faces of Paradise.” Guido 
aimed less at copying beautiful faces 
than at forming a certain and exquisite 
abstract idea of beauty for himself, as 
was the custom of Greek painters and 
sculptors. The ‘‘ Death of Cleopatra”’ 
by Guido is now in the royal collec- 
tion in Windsor Castle. 

The Veronese Cleopatra is very sim- 
ilar to the Guido in harmonious treat- 
ment and coloring and in historical 
and ethnographical inexactness. 

Cabanal’s canvas shows the supreme 
genius with which that great French 
master approached every subject. 

L. Alma-Tadema’s ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Barge” falls very far short of a faith- 
ful ethnological portrait of the famous 
Egyptian. The heavy features and 
beaked chin mark an entirely unwar- 
ranted departure from the historical 
ideal. The face of the Roman noble 
seated beyond the rising Antony is, 
however, exquisite. 

Sichel’s painting is equally at fault. 
The face is much more Egyptian than 
Grecian and far from prepossessing. 

S. Millington Miller, M.D, 




















MAL. 


HE Galled Ridge was depopu- 

lated. It was warrant-trying 

day at Squire Marrafox’s store 
and everybody was already there, early 
as it was. Not quite everybody, how- 
ever. Miss Oleander Jeek was just 
about to start. Melarie Bunker all 
that morning had artfully, yet quietly, 
incited her Aunt Oleander to go to 
Marrafox’s; but that lady had affected 
much indifference, if not reluctance, 
until the last minute, when she had 
put on all her style to make the trip— 
pretending to discover suddenly that 
she badly needed some cotton thread. 
Her style consisted of a limp black 
calico frock, black cotton gloves, an 
abysmal fly-bonnet of black cambric, 
and a pair of stout shoes, rough and 
brown. ‘Tall, slender, mincing, Miss 
Oleander Jeek was fifty years old and 
tnree times as maidenly as her niece. 
With a thin border of white hair, pale- 
blue eyes without visible brows, com- 
pressed lips with no teeth behind 
them, and a small, retreating chin, her 
face looked like that of an old white 
cat, with all the cat’s vague and waver- 
ing amiability of expression. Her de- 
mure walk was a sort of hobbled 
totter, as if she could not possibly 
confess to legs and as if she possessed 
other meansoflocomotion. On her left 
arm she had a small basket in which 
were a dozen eggs for barter, a scant 
lunch wrapped in brown paper, her 
pipe and tobacco and her knitting. 
Ordinarily she called her niece Mal, 
or Malary—never, by any chance, 
Melarie; and in full dress, as on this 
occasion, a due sense of her own dig- 
nity constrained her to call the girl 
Malaria. 

‘“Now, Malaria,” she said, in a 
reedy mumble, ‘‘ I'll not be gone long. 
Stay wi’ your gra’mur and don’t be 
gwine a step furder nor the spring 
twell I come back. Seed them ar’ 
cherries and put ’em out. Now mind; 
I'll be back in no*time.” 


Mal followed her aunt to the door 
and saw her tottering primly down the 
dusty and gullied road, in full assur- 
ance that that lady was gone until 
Squire Marrafox had heard and de- 
termined every case before him. All 
this time Mal had not said a word. 
She had stared at the folks: going along 
the road until the last one had passed. 
She had brought in a couple of eggs 
and placed them in the basket. She 
had placed a row of empty spools upon 
the shelf over the fireplace. As soon, 
however, as she saw that her aunt was 
decided to go to the store she ceased 
even these suggestive demonstrations. 
As she silently watched her aunt’s de- 
parture her fine black eyes had a full, in- 
tent look that seemed never obscured by 
a wink; asweet, fixed smile shone stead- 
ily in her face, and yet the expression 
was that of indifference if not of disdain. 
Her whole manner was at once self- 
conscious and self-possessed, and her 
cool composure was curiously blended 
with an apparent abstraction or ab- 
sent-mindedness. Her hair and brows 
were black and silky, the former clus- 
tering in profuse ringlets low on her 
neck and forehead; her nose was 
straight, with slightly expanded nos- 
trils; her cheeks were full and wel! 
colored; her lips, though pouting, 
were firmly closed; and her rounded — 
chin was faintly lined by a cleft corre- 
sponding with slight dimples that came 
and went near the corners of her 
mouth. Her graceful neck sloped 
finely to a form where youth and ma- 
turity at eighteen years had combined 
health, strength and beauty in exqui- 
site harmony. Her dress was a large- 
figured blue-and-white calico, ruffled 
low about her neck; her hands were 
brown and rough, but slender and 
well shaped; her feet were small and 
the heavy shoes that covered them 
could not wholly conceal their dainti- 
ness, as her step spoke; and her 
only jewelry were two plain gold 
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rings in her ears given her by Tom 
Copsey. 

At the hearth of the little log cabin 
was hunched a little old woman ina 
little old arm-chair. She was hideous. 
As she smoked a small black pipe all 
her features fell in a mass of yellow 
crumples and wrinkles around her 
puckered lips, to enable her to hold 
the short stem and puff it. She wore 
a tight black cap from which thin 
strands of white hair fell around her 
bent face. Her bleared eyes looked 
like two expiring embers, in each of 
which a small bright spark ran rest- 
lessly to and fro. 

‘““You Mal Bunker, come here,” 
squeaked the hag. 

The girl came at once and stood 
placidly before her grandmother, re- 
garding her with steady, unwinking 
eyes and with an unwavering smile. 

‘*Fine ars and ways, Mal Bunker,” 
continued Mrs. Jeek, glancing sharply 
ather granddaughter. ‘‘ But I know 
you. You sot Oly off. You want her 
outen the way. Don’t smile at me 
like that, gal, for you’d cut my throat 


_ef you dared to and smile on jist the 


same. You is sot on seeing that Tom 
Copsey this morning. I know. I 
been had my eye on you.” 

Here Mrs, Jeek paused a moment 
for breath and to puff her pipe. Mal 
had turned her face to the fireplace 
and was gazing at the ashes with un- 
changing look and smile. 

‘*] know you is fixing to leave us,” 
resumed the old woman. ‘* You and 
Tom Copsey thinks love and marriage 
is all mighty fine and joyful, world 
’thout end; but you won't find it so 
gay and sweet—not a bit of it; fer I’ve 
been all along thar andI know. And 
look at your mammy and daddy. She 
made him drink hisself to death, and 
he driv her crazy! And your gran’fur 
would ha’ driv me crazy, too, but he 
giv outfust. Love! Ihate it! There’s 
only one thing in the world worth lov- 
ing, and that’s money.” 

Mrs. Jeek emphasized her last re- 
mark by clutching at a portion of her 
raiment, under which it was known 
that she carried a hoard she had saved 


as the widow of a soldier of the War of 
1812. Meanwhile she had talked her 
pipe out. Mal, with the same silent 
smile, refilled and relighted it. The 
old woman blinked at her a full min- 
ute, and then shrieked: 

‘“*Why don’t you say something? 
You kin talk fast enough when you 
want to.” 

‘“‘Yes,” replied the girl sweetly, 
‘*and I kin keep shet, too.” 

‘*You and Tom hain’t no money,” 
the old woman went on after a while, 
‘‘and love ’thout money is fresh meat 
and no salt tosaveit. It'll spile quick- . 
er’n milk in a thunder-storm. Now I 
got money. Make a bargain wi’ me. 
You stay and take care o’ me, and every 
dollar I got’s your’n. I want to buy 
somebody. I want to own somebody. 
Is it a bargain?” 

** Very well,” replied Mal, with un- 
abated smile and steady gaze. ‘‘ How 
much you got, gra’mur?” 

‘Never you mind,” said Mrs. Jeek. 
But Mal knew that long years of mi- 
serly saving had garnered no little 
store, 

It was not long before Mal put on a 
white fly-bonnet and took a tin bucket 
in her hand, saying she was going to 
the spring. 

‘* Fiddle-faddle,” cried Mrs. Jeek. 
‘*You gwine to meet Tom Copsey. 
Don’t stay long ef you want that 
money.” 

Leaving the bucket at the spring, 
Mal walked swiftly toward the moun- 
tains that rose behind the Gall and soon 
reached alabyrinthof rocks and laurels 
in which she found a shady nook evi- 
dently familiar to her, and where she 
took a seat upon a bowlder. At first, 
facing the Gall country, which lay 
spread in all its ugliness and squalor 
below her, she gave her intent look to 
its details, while her unwaning smile 
seemed to grow more scornful and less 
indifferent. She saw old fields worn to 
the bone; gullies ever deepening, like 
old sores; hills and ridges washed bare 
till they bred barrenness on the air; 
broom-sedge, sassafras, stunted cedars 
and dying pines devouring each other 
in the desperate struggle for subsist- 

















ence; briers, mud-holes, broken gates 
and fences, tumbling houses or mean 
log-and-mud hovels like that she bur- 
rowed in; no hopeful verdure anywhere, 
no freshness even in the breeze, no 
flocks, no herds, no crops, no fruit, no 
flowers, no utility nor beauty; and only 
such people as her aunt and grand- 
mother and men like unto them. 
Turning to the mountains, she beheld 
a contrast that made the Gall all the 
more a desolation and an abomination. 
Around her began the vivid dawn of 
promise in the springing grass, the 
laurel thickets, 
cherry-trees. ‘Then her eyes rose to 
height on height grand with noble for- 
ests; to valleys opening up into vistas 
of plenty, peace and pleasure; to light 
and shade alternating along the van- 
ishing reaches in scenes of loveliness or 
splendor; to clearings, here and there, 
with smiling homes surrounded by or- 
chards, gardens, fields—everything for 
hope, for love, for life, and over the 
mountains—beyond? What _ beckon- 
ing visions! 

Tom Copsey was at her side, kissing 
her and laughing. 

‘“Why, Mal,” he said, ‘‘it might 
ha’ been some other fellow, for all 
you knowed.” 

‘‘Tom,” she said, intensely devour- 
ing him with her gaze, ‘‘thar is no 


other fellow—nobody in the world but 


you!” 

Yet even now her intent look seemed 
‘to see without perceiving,” and her 
sweet fixed smile was more a manner 
than a real expression. 

He was a manly but rough-looking 
fellow of about thirty years. Hair 
and beard were brown and long, leav- 
ing little of his face to be seen besides 
his lips and eyes. ‘Tall and slender, 
his whole air and mien announced an 
open and fearless good-nature: a man 
to be relied on but not to be imposed 
on. A shaggy gray suit, a soft black 


‘hat, boots inside of his trousers and a 
blue woolen shirt, without a cravat, 
constituted his outfit—save that he 
carried a sort of knapsack on his 
back. 

‘** Allright, Mal,” he rejoined gayly, 


interspersed with 
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kissing her again. ‘ Jist holp me to 
git rid o’ this.” He set the knapsack 
on a long rock and from it took a 
small keg. ‘‘It’s moonshine brandy 
for old Marrafox,” he explained. 
‘*He helps us about our camp sup- 
plies and I don’t mind gitting the 
old man a little to drink up in the 
mountains now and then. Put some 
o’ them heaviest stones on t’other eend 
o’ this rock, jist to rise this eend a 
little. Stop! If you put on any more 
they will lower that eend so they'll 
drop off, and down this eend will come 
wi’ a bang!” 

Beneath the raised end of the rock 
was a snug crypt between two ‘close 
ledges of out-cropping slate. It had 
doubtless been shaped to some extent 
by art. Tom put the keg in it and 
then laid the knapsack on top of the 
keg. Drawing back, he pushed the 
rock upward—the result being that 
the stones at the other extremity fell 
off, and then the rock rushed down to 
its place with a vicious snap. 

‘*Suppose my head or hand had 
been thar on that outer ledge then!” 
suggested Copsey. 

‘*Oh!” she exclaimed and shivered. 

Tom sat on the replaced rock. 

‘* This is the see-saw rock,” he said. 
‘*Some of us found out the trick of 
it when we was boys. Juggin, who 
keeps store for Marrafox, knows all 
about it, and he'll come to get the 
brandy to-night.” 

Mal was already standing before 
him, the smile gone from her face and 
her lashes fallen over tear-filled eyes. 
She would not sit. 3 

‘* Tom,” she began, ‘‘I feel that I 
kin never set agin twell I git outen 
this. I’m nearly crazy now, not seeing 
wi’ my eyes nor hearing wi’ my ears, 
nor feeling nor knowing nothing right- 
ly—jist like a highland tarrapin shet- 
ting hisself up! And I'll suttin go 
crazy ef I ever let myself see and hear 
and sense the folks and the things 
and the doings and sayings in this 
here dreadful Gall. I kin stand it no 
longer, Tom. I hate it all. Every- 
body and everything is mean and 
nasty. The breath I breathe makes 
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me deathly sick. I'd ’a’ died afore 
now, but I learned how to shet it all 
out o’ me and go along’s ef I was 
some un else, somers else. ‘Take me 
away! Take me now—this minit—or 
I shill die!” And she fell, weeping 
frantically, at Tom Copsey’s feet. 

‘* My gal,” said Tom tenderly as he 
raised her in his arms to his knees and 
held her, ‘‘ you suttinly knock me all in 
a heap. I’m amazin’ sorry you has fell 
into sich a fit, for I ain’t got no home 
nor money and I can’t marry yit.” 

**I only want to go away,” she 


moaned; ‘‘I don’t want no home. I © 


dispise the name. I want to go wi’ 
you, anywheres.” 

** Ah, but you is a little crazy,” re- 
joined Tom soothingly, ‘‘ and you don’t 
know what youis at. Brace up, chile! 
Cuzzens and me expects our timber 
contract to pan out well, and it won’t 
be long, my darling, when I'll be as 
flush as a bank. Then we'll git!” 

‘* Ef we had the money, then,” said 
Mal, rising quickly to her feet, ‘‘ we’d 
go at once?” 

‘“‘Yes, my gal, fer your sake, ef I 
could see how to do it, I’d drap every- 
thing to take you away from this blasted 
Gall, whar I kin understand you is in 
torment. But we must both be patient 
fer a little bit yit.” 

Mal had shut herself up within her- 
self again. She had nothing to say, 
and only looked at him with her fixed 
smile and her inscrutable intentness. 
As she went away he looked after her 
with a puzzled air. He took off his 
hat and rubbed his head as if it failed 
him in this exigency, and then he 
walked off slowly, pondering. 
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Tue heat was fervid, but Mal seemed 
indifferent to it, as she did to every- 
thing. She returned to the hut with 
fresh water and gave a gourdful to her 
grandmother. 

‘‘And you met him?” queried Mrs. 
Jeek. 

The girl made noreply. Soon after 
she went out again, returning with an 
armful of dry sassafras sticks, which she 
piled. by the fireplace. 


‘*What’s that fer?” asked the old 
woman snappishly. ‘‘ Wehas cold din- 
ner to-day, and it’s too hot fer fire 
anyhow. Git me my dinner now, here 
on a chair.” 

Mal waited on the old woman with 
exemplary patience and attention, serv- 
ing her with bread and butter and milk. 
She ate heartily herself. Afterward 
she spent a few minutes in the loft 
of the hovel, fetching down a small 
bundle, which she laid on a chair by 
the door. She had not removed her 
bonnet since her parting with Copsey, 
and she now went out to the road and 
looked carefully up and down it. See- 
ing nobody, she walked rapidly back 
and came close up to Mrs. Jeek, who 
had been watching her with strained 
and perplexed vigilance. The young 
woman took off her bonnet as she en- 
tered and laid it by her bundle. Fairy 
and witch looked squarely at each 
other. 

‘*Gra’mur,” said Mal in her low, 
sweet, steady voice, still smiling pla- 
cidly, ‘‘I want that money now. Ef 
you'll gin it to me I won’t tetch you,” 
and she paused a moment, gazing in- 
tently at the other, who returned the 
look with one of equal intensity. Mrs. 
Jeek, however, only moved her lips 
without saying anything. 

‘*Gra’mur,”’ resumed Mal, her tone 


‘ calm and gentle, ‘‘I’m gwine to have 


that money now, and ef you don’t gin 
it to me I’m gwine to take it.” 

Anybody besides Mrs. Jeek wovld 
hardly have been a great deal alarmed 
by these words, coming so lovingly from 
so sweet a mouth and garnished witha 
smile so gentle; but the woman knew 
her grandchild, and she was filled with 
terror at the girl’s aspect. 

“Not a dollar, you devil!” she 
shrieked at the top of her shrill and 
frightened treble. ‘‘Help! murder! 
fire! murder! fire! help! help!” 

The sneering: smile left Mal’s face, 
and an expression of stern resignation 
to the inevitable came over it. On the 
mantel-shelf lay the clothes-line (where 
she had noted it well before), and seiz- 
ing this she sprang at her grandmother. 
The old woman caught the girl’s hair 
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with one hand and her left ear with the 
other. But the struggle was brief. 
Mal was cool and unflurried—not even 
alarmed by her grandmother’s cries, 
which could not be heard far even if 
anybody were nearer than Marrafox’s 
store—and she resolutely pursued her 
task until the old woman was securely 
bound to the chair she occupied and 
well gagged. Mrs. Jeek was already 
insensible, if not dead, and the bag of 
money was at once transferred from 
her bosom to the girl’s. Then Mal 
kindled up the fire and laid on the dry 
sassafras wood, piling the few chairs, 
benches and boxes in the room upon 
the hearth. Over the bound body and 
partly upon the chairs and benches she 
placed Miss Oleander’s bed and bed- 
ding. After regarding these disposi- 
tions critically and seeing that all was 
favorable for a speedy conflagration, 
she washed her face and hands, tidied 
her dress and hair, tied on her bonnet 
carefully, and taking her bundle left 
the hut, closing the door behind her. 
Fully composed and collected, she 
walked away steadily. She did not 
stop until she reached the secluded 
spot where she and Copsey had met 
some hours earlier. She rested there 
awhile, being a little wearied. She 
tried the see-saw rock and found that 
she could easily work it. The keg 
and knapsack were still there, and 
Juggin was to come for the former. 
Tom would return to the moutains 
that way; but she must meet him 
higher up the path. She leisurely 
moved on till she reached another 
clump of laurel- bushes, with conven- 
ient rocks for restand ambush. Here 
she discovered that her left ear was 
bleeding. She had missed the ring 
from it previously and she had taken 
the ring from the other ear. She put 
a little cobweb on her torn ear, and 
then sought to conceal as well as she 
could the loss of some of the ringlets 
from her right temple. Her grand- 


mother was wickedly responsible for 
these grievances; but then Mal re- 
membered that she had the money, 
and that even now a fire was burning 
at the hut that would square all ac- 
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counts. Tom would take her ‘‘ somers 
else” at once, and that would be the 
end of the Galled Ridge life forever. 

Her intent, unwinking look re- 
turned to her eyes, and her sweet, 
steady smile again lighted her face; 
but the former was no longer indif- 
ferent and the latter was warm with 
earnest feeling. She was looking and 
smiling for Tom Copsey. Perfect 
peace and happy hope pervaded all 
her being. According to her habit 
she had shut out everything that 
might mar her present mood. 

Afterall, she was not awake when Tom 
came along. *He saw her in the moon- 
light lying on a flat rock with her bun- 
dle under her head, sleeping as softly 
as an infant. He looked at her 
moodily and silently for some time, 
and then quietly took a seat on a rock 
a little distance in front of her. He 
knew. His haggard and despairing 
face disclosed that much. She soon 
awoke and saw him. Eagerly rising, 
she started toward him. 

‘““Oh, Tom!” she exclaimed joy- 
fully, ‘‘we kin go away together now 
at once, fer Ive got dead loads o’ 
money my gra’mur give me!” 

‘Great God!” he cried huskily, 
rising quickly and repelling her with a 
gesture of loathing. ‘‘I know you got 
money and I know whar and how you 
got it. Keep away from me or I may 
hurt you!” 

‘*] don’t know what to make o’ you, 
Tom,” she said, agitated at last. 
‘*What’s the matter wi’ you, anyhow?” 

‘*That money and the way you got 
it!’ he said hoarsely. 

‘Why, I got the money for you,” 
she replied tenderly. ‘‘All I’ve done 
I’ve done for you and for love of 
you!” 

** Don’t talk of love, you she-tiger, 
you hell-cat!” he shouted fiercely. 
‘“*You never loved nobody but your- 
self, and you done nothing for nobody 
but Mal Bunker! Ef you could feel 
or think for anybody but yourself you 
couldn’t ha’ robbed, murdered, burned 
and destroyed your old gra’mur and 
your old home, All the Gall is up 
this minit huntin’ you like a wild 
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beast, and they’ll catch and hang you 
or burn you before mornin’ ef they 
kin. Yes, you got the money! But 
whar’s your earrings? How come 
your left ear-a’most torn out at the 
eend? And whar’'s the ha’r gone from 
your right temple? Your gra’mur 
had some o’ your har and one o’ your 
earrings in her hands when they got 
her body outen the house. Some o’ 
the first folks coming from the war- 
rant-trying seed the house burning. 
The logs and clay-cramming stayed 
the fire, and they found your gra’mur 
robbed, tied, gagged and burned to 
death in her char by you. By you, 
Mal Bunker! Everything is jist as 
plain as ef you told it all. And I 
loved you, you miserable creetur, and 
I'd ’a’ died to save you from this. I'd 
’a’ died to make you happy! And 
here you is, come to me wi’ blood- 
money. Gal! I’mskeered o’ you! I 
hate you!” 

** Well,” said Mal, pallied and sul- 
len, ‘‘I ain’t skeered o' nobody nor 
nothing; and I ain’t sorry o’ nothing, 
*cept you being mad at me. All I 
know is something had to happen at 
once, good or bad, and I couldn’t see 
nothing but this—and I done it.” 

‘*T can’t stand this no more,”’ said 
Tom desperately. ‘‘See this!” and 
he drew his six-shooter.. ‘‘We neither 
is no good no more. Let us wind up 
all right here. Shoot yourself!” 

‘*No! no!”’ she cried, ‘‘not while 
you is here alive, nohow.” 

‘“*Then I will shoot you first and 
then myself,’’ he said, taking a step 
toward her. But with a scream she 
fled behind a rock and crouched there, 
shuddering. ~ 

‘You cowardly she-wolf!” he said, 
in a tone of measureless contempt and 
detestation. ‘‘Any minit the Gall 
mob may be here and tear you to 
pieces. But I'll try to take you over 
the mountains and the money will 
help you to get away; but ’fore day 
I leave you forever, or I shill go 
crazy.” 

‘*T’'ll go anywheres you'll stay wi’ 
me,” she muttered; ‘‘ but I won’t go 
nowheres ef you gwine to leave me.” 
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He paced to and fro for some mo- 
ments in silence. 

** Good-by, Mal,”’ he said at last, in 
bitter anguish. ‘‘I can’t kiss you nor 
tetch you no more. Good-by!’’ and 
he hurried away up the mountain- 
path. 

She started up, as if to follow him, 
and then watched him until he disap- 
peared in the distance. She sat again 
and remained quite still for an hour or 
more. Was she waiting to see if he 
would not return, relenting? She 
rose finally and looked at the moon 
as if estimating the time, and when 
she turned, resolved to go down the 
mountain toward the Gall, she seemed 
to be the same self-contained girl we 
first saw, with unwinking eyes gazing 
steadily before her, yet indifferent to 
all she saw, and with a fixed smile of 
all-including contempt, if it meant any- 
thing. She had ‘‘shut up” again. 
Descending the path rapidly and firmly, 
she disappeared among the rocks and 
laurels where grimly stood the see- 
saw rock. 

Tom Copsey was as a man pos- 
sessed of devils. He was worn out 
with exertion and emotion when he 
reached his timber-camp. He called 
up old Joe Root and asked for brandy. 
This somewhat refreshed and steadied 
him for the moment; and as the other 
timber-getters awoke and gathered 
around him, seeing his condition and 
learning his baleful story, he felt the 
blessedness of sympathy. The pre- 
vailing opinion was that it wasallahor- 
rible mess, and that there was nothing 
for Tom to do but ‘‘ git” and shake 
himself out of it. Old Joe Root, how- 
ever, tall, angular, ruminant and la- 
conic, nearing his three-score years, 
yet still strong and active, had not 
only considered the obvious facts and 
their immediate bearing as all saw 
them, but his fine feeling for Tom had 
given him an inner inspiration. 

‘* Boys,” said he pitifully, ‘‘she war 
a mighty nice, sweet gal; but I allers 
hearn she war cur’ous, and now she 
have jist gone stark, staving crazy. 
She’s unsponsible and nobody must 


say nothin’ agin’ her.” 
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There was a pause, while all silently 
meditated upon this humane sugges- 
tion. 

‘“‘Ah, old man,” said Tom with 
feverish eagerness as he rose and 
grasped Root’s right hand, ‘‘ you see 
the ins and outs o’ this. She war 
crazy this morning when I first met her, 
and [ told her so. Mal is a poor lit- 
tle angel driv mad down in that cussed 
Gall. She war so purty, so sweet, so 
fine, so loving. We must go down 
and see to her, Joe Root, for l’m 
afeared them Gall fools’ll hurt her or 
skeer her. Come—come along at 
once!” 

Several of the good fellows there 
followed with Joe Root in the rapid 
footsteps of Tom Copsey. Mal was 
not where he had left her, and he 
hurried on to the trysting-place of the 
morning. As he rushed into this 
covert ahead of the others he saw 
Mal lying on the ground face down- 
ward. Inthe moonlight near her lay 
the bag of money, where she had 
doubtlessly thrown it. He took up 
the bag instinctively, as it were, and 
thrust it in his bosom. Dense shade 
enveloped all the upper portion of the 
prostrate girl. It was not until he 
stooped gently at her side that he saw 
that her beautiful head was beneath 
the see-saw rock. With a shout of 
agony he threw up the rock with one 
hand and drew the form away. She 
was dead. Her head was nearly severed 
and the back of it was crushed in, 
but her face, as they turned it to the 
moonlight, was unmarred and still re- 
tained its beauty as well as the strange 
look and smile that seemed to mark 
her for calamity. 

‘‘And I showed her how to do it!” 
wailed Tom Copsey. 

Tom’s first shout of agony had 
brought not only his comrades, but 


other searchers, to the spot. It was 
not far to the humble little meeting- 
house on the ridge road, where the re- 
mains of Mrs. Jeek were already lying 
on rough boards under a coarse white 
sheet. There Mal's body was carried 
and laid—grandmother and grand- 
daughter, side by side, awaiting the in- 
quest of the morrow. Tom Copsey 
followed. On the log outside the 
church-door, serving as astep, sat Miss 
Oleander Jeek; and here she had sat 
ever since she had come with her moth- 
er’s corpse. And here, with her vague 
face at the bottom of her déep black 
bonnet, she silently ate and drank 
whatever was brought her, smoking her 
pipe with long-drawn whiffs and rock- 
ing incessantly from side to side— 
women of her class and nature thus 
creating in themselves a hypnotic con- 
dition that neutralizes or minimizes all 
pain and grief. ‘That ‘‘ Malaria” was 
dead made no impression upon her 
whatever. Tom Copsey quietly slipped 
Mrs. Jeek’s bag into her hand, 

‘* Here is the money,” he whispered. 
“It is all yours.” 

_ She grasped it tightly and said noth- 
ing. 

Inside the church Tom, before wit- 
nesses, authorized Root to settle his 
account with his partner, Cuzzens, and 
turn over the proceeds to Miss Olean- 
der. 

‘* Boys and folks,” said he, ‘*I can’t 
stay here no longer. I must go ’ways 
But take notice: this poor gal—at 
sweet and good as ever lived—jist 
suddintly went crazy and killed her 
gra’mur and then herself. That’s all 
thar is to it. Good-by!” 

And he was gone. 

This verdict was ratified by the double 
inquest next day; but before that day 
saw the sun Tom Copsey was far away 
and still going. 

William Cecil Elam, 
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SAID IN 


It is a fortunate tendency of human nature, I 
believe, to look with gladness upon the dawn of 
a new year, just as we do upon the dawn of a 
new day, not knowing what is to come and yet 
hopeful, confident that in the flight of time 
old sorrows will have lost much of their keen- 
ness and new conditions, new hopes, new pur- 
poses will have brought with them new joys and 
greater contentment. The to-morrows are the 
mile-stones of hope as we trudge along the high- 
ways of life, not often content with our lot, but 
bearing its burdens with fortitude because as we 
pass one after another of them we feel that it is 
the last of danger and distress; that at the next— 
ah! how many weary and foot-sore travelers 
have looked for it in vain!—our burden will be 
lightened and our cup of joy made brimful. 
‘*Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 
For that reason there is always something con- 
soling, comforting, no matter what our present 
condition may be, in dipping into the future far 
as human eye can see and working out our des- 
tinies in the lonely hours with ourselves. And it 
is fortunate, as I have said, that we have faith 
in our to-morrows, even though they do hold the 
cup of pleasure to the lip to break it to the taste. 
They at least afford a little brightness and en- 
couragement for the passing hour, stirring us on 
to better endeavor and helping us to keep our 
faces toward the rising sun when the trials and 
troubles of the day tempt us to look the other 
way. - 

So with the new year, which comes to us each 
time with so much of renewed hope and inspira- 
tion that the very air of the day that ushers it in 
is freighted with its incense. We do not stop 
to think that it means another step for each of 
us toward the undiscovered country, but greet it 
with welcome heart and joyous and feelings gay 
and buoyant. We are actually glad to see it! 
The bells ring out the old and in the new, and 
folks of all conditions and all ages cease looking 
into the shadows of life and come out for the 
day at least into the broad open of its sunshine. 
We all turn over a new leaf, as the saying is— 
some of us to write a story of nobler purpose 
and accomplishment, some to keep on writing 
the set lines of their past. Yet there is no one 
so despondent and overwhelmed that he does not 
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look out into the world on New Year's Day 
over the clouds of other years and see at least a 
glint of sunshine rifting the horizon of the 
future. The harder and crueler fate has been 
in the past, there is that indefinable something 
in the air on New Year’s Day that enthuses, in- 
vigorates and inspires. It is the time for a 
fresh start in life, hence the good resolutions so 
numerously made. We all know that the ma- 
jority of them are broken before the year is 
many weeks old, but we also know that they 
have proved the turning-point in many a man’s 
career, while the broken ones have injured no 
one. Hence, instead of being ridiculed and 
contemned, I hold that these New Year’s resolu- 
tions should be encouraged and the tardy way- 
farer through life taken past the latest mile-stone 
with lighter step and brighter spirits, even though 
he is soon to fall back again into his old rut. 

But the question in which you and I are most 
interested is how the year just born is going to 
affect us. It is an impenetrable curtain that 
hides the coming twelve months from view, and 
we seek in vain to learn whether at the close we 
are still to have with us those we love and on 
whom we depend for all that cheers and inspires 
in life. Perhaps, too, we will be the missing 
ones instead of them. 

One year, one year, one little year, 
And so much gone ! 

And yet the even flow of life 
Moves calmly on. 

It is only when we have these thoughts on 
New Year’s Day that we realize how small a 
part even the greatest of us play on the world’s 
stage. The ‘‘even flow of life moves calmly 
on” whether it takes us along on its tides or not, 
and be the fallen one king or peasant another 
stands waiting for the vacant place. That in 
the world at large. But about our own fireside 
or that of our friends, what a blank is there 
where one of them has gone before. Only 
those who have experienced it can know what it 
is to be looking constantly, absently for a face 
in its familiar place and not to find it there. Not 
until we feel that pang that cuts us like a knife- 
thrust do we come to fully understand, and we 
look into vacancy, until what we are looking for 
has gone from us forever. But why indulge 
further in these somber and unseasonable 
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thoughts? ‘‘Let slip the world, I'll ne’er be 
young again,” said Christopher Sly, and so on 
with the dance of the Merrie New Year! 

<S> 

One condition to which we can look forward 
with satisfaction and assurance is that the new 
year is not to be a period of tariff agitation. 
Only two months of life remain for the present 
Congress, and with all of the appropriation bills 
yet to be disposed of there is no probability of 
even a serious effort to block the legislative 
wheels by patching up that badly mangled law 
known as the Wilson tariff bill. The ‘‘ pop-gun” 
bills are not at all likely to create more disturb- 
ance than would the discharge of areal gun of 
that caliber. This situation, of course, is not 
to the liking of the advocates of free coal, iron 
ore, etc., but they must content themselves with 
it nevertheless, for their adversaries can easily 
debate the subject, if it is forced upon them, 
until high noon of March 4th, when the last 
session of this Congress ends, without entering 
into a tariff discussion. Iam sure that every one 
is glad that we are to have peace at last, though 
at a heavy price. Manufacturers and capitalists 
can go ahead with some knowledge of the basis 
on which they are proceeding, and with the cer- 
tainty that no further ‘‘monkeying” with our 
tariff laws can be indulged in at Washington 
until another President is elected in political 
harmony with the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The protectionists, after March 4th, 
will have control of the two houses of Congress ; 
but even though they elect a President of their 
faith in 1896, it will also be necessary for them 
to carry the House of Representatives again 
and to increase their slender lead in the 
Senate.. In that event we may look for a 
successor to the Wilson tariff; but should there 
be a failure to succeed in either house or in 
electing a President, another two years at least 
will have to roll around before the measure that 
now defaces our national statutes can be effaced. 
That would bring us within a twelvemonth of 
the close of the century. 

I have no doubt, therefore, that 1895 is to be a 
year of better satisfaction to wage-earners and 
capitalists alike than has been its predecessor. 
President Cleveland's ‘‘ period of national recu- 
peration” has been long drawn out, and up to 
date the patient has got the worst of it; but 
now that there has been a change in physi- 
cians matters must, I believe, improve. How 
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can they be much worse? Confidence even in 
unimpugned securities has run so’ low that five 
and six per cent. railroad stocks are actually 
selling below par. Wheat keeps within the 
range of unprofitable prices for the grower, 
and other commodities are not much better off. 
Everything is down to what is known as rock- 
bottom. But the wheels of trade are begin- 
ning to move, and they will undoubtedly be go- 
ing round at a lively rate by the time spring 
sets in. When they turn the whole world 
moves and so I look for better times. How 
well those words better times sound! We 
look back over the last two years, and they 
seem like an awful abyss into which fortunes 
have tumbled, wages disappeared and general 
property gone down beyond sight. Something 
—anything—that will get things moving will 
be warmly welcomed by a patient people, and 
so the adjournment sine die of this Congress on 
March 4th is awaited by all with deepest interest. 
Ss 

We have just paid out through the national 
Treasury over $10,000,000 for learning all about 
ourselves—in other words, for taking the eleventh 
census of the country. That is a good deal of 
money to be expended ona massof statistics and 
for the pleasure of having the census enumerator 
inquire when we were born, whether white 
or black, whether marriage has been a failure 
or not, whether we are in debt or out 
of it, and soon. I have no doubt, however, 
that whether or not we of to-day prize the 
results of this enormous’ investment of 
money, the generations to come will regard them 


with becoming awe and appreciation. One en-_ 


thusiast on the subject recalls the fact in a con- 
soling way that money cannot now buy the 
Doomsday Books, prepared under William the 
Conqueror, in the British Museum. Hence 
the hope can be entertained that along toward the 
thirtieth century the twenty-five quarto volumes 
for which Uncle Sam has paid over ten millions 
will have reached a selling price that would yield 
a fair return on the speculation. Seriously, I 
believe that a portion at least of this vast sum 
was wasted in useless and visionary fields of 
statistical research, particularly the million and a 
half spent on the collection of farm and home 
mortgage indebtedness. It actually cost more 
to gather these statistics than to count the popu- 
lation, yet what good end is subserved by the 
knowledge that 4,777,698 mortgages for $6,019,- 
679,985 were in force in 1890 I cannot see. 
There are other phases of census-taking which 
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are undoubtedly of value, such as the statistics 
of population, of manufacture, agriculture, and 
the like; of education, of national, State and 
municipal indebtedness and of transportation. 
These are all upon matters of public thought and 
discussion and properly come under the work of 
governmental enumeration. 
<S 
The truth is, I suppose, that we will never get 
down to the proper lines of census-taking—ac- 
curate and rapid census-taking—until we have a 
permanent census bureau, employing experts 
whose experience is not sought once in ten years, 
as now, but constantly. Mr. Robert P. Porter, 
who superintended the eleventh census, told 
me recently that it costs more to put the ma- 
chinery of the office in motion than it would if a 
force of employees had been permanently re- 
tained. The twenty-five volumes of the eleventh 
census are still far from being completed by the 
printer, I understand, though it is now 1895, 
and the data were collected in 1890. The tenth 
census has never been finished. It is beginning 
to dawn upon some people, therefore, that we 
will probably be in the midst of the twelfth cen- 
sus before the eleventh is ready for delivery to 
the public. Of course by that time the figures will 
not beat all indicative of then existing conditions— 
especially the costly mortgage indebtedness vol- 
ume, the figures of which are even now far less 
than the mortgage burdens borne by the people. 
The hopelessness of taking and completing a 
census in time to be of real public service by 
lavishing ten millions or more upon a few thou- 
sand employees for two years in every decade 
ought to be apparent after our latest experience, 
and some movement should be made toward a 
permanent census bureau with an efficient corps 
of experts, 
<S> 
What's in a name? is a common query, but 
New York fashionables, I see, are very much ex- 
ercised not Over a name, but over a mere hyphen 
in answe, To use one or not to use one—that 
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is the question. The Bradley Martins, when 
they went abroad, carried no hyphen with them. 
Now they have returned with one, which, by the 
way, is thoroughly in accord with English 
society. So the interesting question has arisen, 
much to the pleasure of the card engraver, 
whether John Mason Smith can be distinguished 
from other Smiths as well without a hyphen be- 
tween his names as with one; and the Misses 
Mason Smith are in the same quandary. Why, the 
omission of the hyphen in Mrs. Bradley Martin’s 
name on an invitation card for a ball recently 
attracted the widest comment and agitation, and 
for days society was on the tip-toe of anxiety 
for a glimpse at one of her own cards to settle 
the doubt as to her own disposition of the much- 
discussed hyphen. The hyphen ‘‘ goes,” how- 
ever, for it’s English. 
<S> 

I was glad to note in President Cleveland’s 
message his declaration in favor of the establish- 
ment of a national health board, having juris- 
diction over all our ports of entry and in fact 
over contagious diseases everywhere. It is 
truly a pity that our national legislators cannot 
keep politics out of such a vital matter when 
under consideration. If they had done so after 
the cholera scare of 1893, we would to-day have 
had a national quarantine system instead of 
merely State inspection; but a Tammany official 
in the port of New York had to be saved anda 
Democratic Congress conveniently shelved the 
measure. We have the Marine Hospital ser- 
vice, of course, and it is good so far as it goes. 
What is needed, and badly needed, however, is 
a uniform and rigorous quarantine law with 
national officials at every port having power to 
enforce it. This is the only nation in the world 
without such a system, and yet by reason of our 
large immigration the one country that needs it 
most. Sooner or later, if President Cleveland’s 
recommendation goes unheeded, we will pay the 
penalty for the negligence of our law-makers at 
Washington. 


Henry L. Stoddard. 
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THE REQUIREMENT OF ART. 


N the hotel parlor of a seaside re- 
sort a woman’s voice was singing 
‘*“A Day Dream.” The music 

floated through the open windows and 
the words rose clear and _ insistent 
above the roar of the breakers on the 
beach. The people who were strolling 
out into the night stopped and held 
their breath while they listened, and a 
man writing in an upstairs room of the 
hotel laid down his pen and frowned. 

He had been singularly interested 
in his work. It was an exemplifica- 
tion of the theories which regulated 
his whole life, and he had become ab- 
sorbed in dissecting the principles 
which were the result of his formulated 
opinions. 

Herbert Drayton regarded himself 
always from an abstract point of view, 
and he prided himself on his self-ad- 
justment. He admitted no impulses. 
Whatever he did was the outcome of 
reflection. He submitted his inclina- 
tions to his mind and regulated his 
actions accordingly. Having selected 
authorship as his profession, he dedi- 
cated himself to it body and soul and 
lived only for its advancement, choos- 
ing his pleasures solely with a view to 
self-development that his experience 
might contribute to his art. 

Probably for the first time in his 
life there had come to him a doubt as 
to the security of his footing, and he 
had applied himself all the more 
earnestly to the establishment of his 
ideas, feeling it to be a personal vin- 








dication. He had built himself up on 
a system of philosophy, and he felt 
that if the foundations of his theories 
were swept away the result would be 
the total wreckage of his self-respect. 

As a last experiment in self-devel- 
opment he had chosen to be in love. 
He had not fallen in love inadver- 
tently or accidentally as people are 
supposed to do, but he had gone into 
it with the method and calculation that 
he employed about everything else. 

He had succeeded, Herbert Drayton 
told himself half-way between a smile 
and a sigh, and he had put his emo- 
tions on the point of his pen and 
analyzed them with dispassionate de- 
liberation. But, after all, was he any 
better off for his experiment? Ac- 
cording to his old standpoint of re- 
ferring things to his mind—was he as 
enriched mentally by his experience as 
he would be by nature impoverished by 
the loss of it? 

Hitherto he had had no difficulty in 
subduing his emotions to his will, but 
now, in spite of the excellent argu- 
ments reason brought to bear, he felt 
his inclination leading him toward a 
proposal of marriage most ill-advised 
from a worldly standpoint, and that to 
a woman who intended to become a 
professional singer. 

He had not intended anything so 
serious in the beginning. He had 
simply permitted the emotional part 
of his nature to be played on in order 
to broaden his sympathies, and it irri- 
tated him that he could not command 
his usual discipline and throw off his 
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love for Helen Page as he habitually 
did the things he felt were not good 
for him. 

With a gesture of impatience he 
thrust his manuscript from him. The 
ink was not dry on the last line, and 
the light falling on it made it stand 
out boldly against the white tablet. 
It caught his eye and held his atten- 
tion—‘‘ The first requirement of art is 
self-culture.” 

The sentence impressed itself curi- 
ously on his mind—but only as words. 
Somehow they no longer had any sig- 
nificance for him. He tried to recall 
the current of thought which had im- 
pelled him to write that line, but he 
could not divest himself of the lethar- 
gic influence that had come over him. 
The words set themselves to the re- 
frain Helen Page had been singing, 
and repeated themselves to him with 
persistent recurrence, 

It was useless to write any more to- 
night, he decided: that song must 
have gone to his head. Besides, he 
had been writing hard and had become 
considerably wrought up over his self- 
analysis; he needed a walk and a cigar 
to steady his nerves. He arose and 
walked rapidly away from the hotel 
until he reached a deserted end of the 

ier. 

. Across the inlet a straight line of 
electric lights pierced the darkness of 
an adjoining summer resort, and as 
he looked out over the ocean a bold- 
faced moon crept up from behind it 
and reddened the waters with its 
broad reflection. A band from a near- 
by hotel began to play a waltz, .and 
the music rose and fell with tender 
pulsations on the night air. 

Herbert Drayton, with his_half- 
smoked cigar between his fingers, 
leaned against the railing and surren- 
dered himself to the charm of the hour. 
The witchery of the night seemed to 
envelop him and absorb his individ- 
uality. He was no longer conscious of 
volition. Three times he lighted his 
cigar with a languid effort to recall 
himself to activity, and three times 
the cigar sulkily responded to his neg- 
lect by going out. 


_ 
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He was making a fourth effort to 
coax it into life, when he felt the light 
touch of a hand on his arm and Helen 
Page stood beside him. He started 
violently, dislodging the friendly hand 
and letting the neglected cigar fall 
into the surf below. The girl did not 
seem to notice his surprise at seeing 
her, and there was no constraint in 
her manner when she spoke. 

**T have come to say good-by,” she 
said simply. ‘‘Iam going away in 
the morning. I saw you pass through 
the corridor and I followed you to 
escape the commonplaces of the peo- 
ple who feel forced to say they regret 
my departure. One wearies of the 
scant sincerity of such farewells, but 
our friendship—yours and mine—is of 
a different order, isn’t it?’ 

She regarded him gravely, without 
a trace of the coquetry her words 
might otherwise have implied, stand- 
ing before him straight and tall with 
the moonlight falling on her white 
draperies. 

Herbert Drayton gazed at her silent 
and dazed. To his half-wakened fac- 
ulties she seemed to have risen from 
the sea. A sense of unreality in her 
presence and the shock of her words 
overcame him. It seemed to him that 
she would vanish as suddenly as she 
had come. Obeying an impulse he 
leaned forward and caught her by the 
wrist, drawing her to him with gentle 
persistence. 

‘*Don’t go, Helen,” he pleaded un- 
steadily. ‘*Don’t leave me! Stay 
until you have heard what I would 
say.” 

But she shrank from him, putting up 
her hand as if to ward off a blow. 

**Don’t put it into words!” she said 
imperatively. ‘*I think I understand 
all that you feel, but do not—please 
do not—introduce the material into 
our relations.” 

She turned from him and stood look- 
ing at the encroaching waves as they 
dashed against the wall and broke into 
silver spray at her feet. Then she 
took a few steps nearer him and looked 
him full in the face. 

‘*Why should we not be frank with 
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each other?” she said at last. ‘‘It is 
not as though we were like other peo- 
ple. You are a self-poised man of the 
world who in a calmer moment could 
scarcely forgive himself such a breach 
of self-government as you came near 
committing just now, and I”—the 
words came slowly, as though they cost 
her an effort—‘*I am a woman who 
was taught to regard any sentiment 
opposed to one’s art as treason. As 
far back as I can remember my career 
was chosen for me, and I have ordered 
my life accordingly. So much of my 
time was dedicated to my ambition 
that. there was little left for feeling. 
My life was molded to my art, and 
success for me took no other form 
than preéminence in my profession. 
Now, when my dream is about to be 
realized—when the success I hoped 
for is holding out its hand to me— 
should I decline it to become the ordi- 
nary wife of. “ 

Herbert Drayton finished the sen- 
tence for her. 

‘*Of an ordinary man?” he said with 
a short laugh. 

‘¢ Yes,” she said simply, ‘‘it would 
amount to just that. We would only 
fetter each other, and we would lower 
our ideals of ourselves through heresy 
to the opinions which have governed 
our lives.” She laid her hand lightly 
on his arm. ‘‘No, my friend, let us 
carry on the work intended for us, and” 
—with a little quick breath—‘‘ don’t 
make me feel that any other life was 
possible for me. Let us look on our 
experience as some beautiful dream 
which we shall like to recall when we 
are lonely and tired, but don’t let us 
remember that there was ever any- 
thing tangible about it.” 

Very gently Herbert Drayton took 
the face of the woman he loved be- 
tween his hands and forced her to 
look into his eyes. 

‘Perhaps you are right,” he said 
reluctantly, ‘‘but I will remember— 
and oh, my Helen! you will remember 
it too—that there can be nothing in 
our lives that will make up to us for 
that which we have left out.” 

A little while later he is again 
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seated at his desk listening to Helen 
Page singing in the parlor below. 
The song reaches him as distinctly as 
before and the words are as clear, 
but there is an undercurrent of ache 
through it all that partakes of the 
nature of despair. It does not mar 
the glorious voice, it only adds depth 
to the quality, and the man upstairs 
hearing it knows that Helen Page’s 
profession has gained by the lesson 
she has learned. 

Mechanically he drew his manuscript 
toward him and his eyes fell on the 
last line he had written. Ashe looked 
the sentence seemed to take on a new 
meaning—the word ‘‘culture” grew 
distasteful. Dipping a pen into the 


_ink, he drew a line through the objec- 


tionable term and above it he wrote in 
heavy characters the word ‘‘sacrifice.” 
Then slowly, very slowly, he put the 
sentence together and read it aloud: 
‘‘The first requirement of art is self- 
sacrifice.” 

Eva Addra Milhous. 


A BROKEN HARP. 


Once from the shadows thou couldst call 
A myriad host at thy command: 

Mute hangs thy frame upon the wall 
And vanished is thy faithful band. 


Where doth the soul of music go 

When its poor body breaks in twain? 
Where are the strains of long ago 

Which lured our hearts from life’s sharp pain? 


Vanished are they to realms unknown, 
Mute hangs the harp we loved so well: 
Perhaps in some untraveled zone 
A symphony divine they swell! 


Clifford Trembly. 


N a Texas court-room the divorce 
suit of Martin vs. Martin was drag- 
ging out its weary length of evi- 

dence. The judge on the bench, a 


great brawny man, a typical son of the 
plains, leaned back with a sigh of 
weariness as the defendant’s counsel 
rose to make his final appeal to the 
jury. There was the usual gathering 
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of idle loungers. A ranchman in 
town for the day here and there 
stretched out a huge pair of top-boots 
as with head on hand he sleepily gave 
ear. Briefiess barristers there were in 
plenty, and two or three unkempt re- 
porters methodically chewing gum and 
taking notes, and in the background 
groups of friends of this ill-mated hus- 
band and wife. 

This was a cause célébre, for the 
plaintiff had been in her day one of 
the most courted belles of the little 
town. In the case as set forth Mary 
Martin sued Samuel Martin for abso- 
lute divorce on the ground of abuse 
and desertion, and asked the custody 
of their child. This last was the real 
point at issue. There was _ proof 
enough and to spare of the defendant’s 
brutality; the divorce seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion. But cunningly twist- 
ing and distorting the evidence, the 
counsel for defense fought step by step 
the woman’sclaim. Closinga brilliant 
argument built up of skillfully diverted 
testimony, he addressed the jury in 
these words: 

‘¢ Gentlemen, that a mother should 
desire her child is above all things 
natural. Who but she, the nearest 
and dearest, can have best knowledge 
of her offspring? And yet let us con- 
sider how much may that very love 
mar the child’s career should that 
mother lack the stability of character 
necessary to such guardianship. How 
much may you, gentlemen, wrong that 
child by yielding it up to a mother who, 
growing up in your midst from girl to 
woman, has shown herself fickle and 
heartless—the proofs of whose lack 
of faith, black and damning, touch us 
almost too closely to recall.” 

Working up to his sensational climax 
and urged on by the gratifying stir of 
excitement that swept over the assem- 
blage, the speaker was rudely interrupted 
from the bench. The judge’s heavy 
fist was brought down on the desk be- 
fore him and the words rang out: 

‘Court is adjourned; there will be 
a recess of ten minutes.” 

Then, before the astonished spec- 
tators could conjecture the cause of 


this sudden stoppage, the judge stepped 
down from the platform, and walking 
to the counsel for defense struck him 
full in the face with his open palm. 

**You’re a coward!” he cried. ‘* In 
my private capacity that lady is my most 
valued friend, the woman I honor and 
respect above all others, and I'll wipe 
out that insult before this trial can 
proceed.” 

The men closed in an instant; the 
struggle was short, sharp and decisive. 
When court reopened the judge’s rug- 
ged face wore a grim look of satisfac- 
tion and Mary Martin’s case was prac- 
tically won. In the old days when she 
was reigning belle both men had been 
suitors for her hand. 

Emma H, De Zouche. 


THE HUSH OF’ EVENTIDE. 


Calm, peaceful lies the world. The afterglow 
With mystic spell has touched sweet nature’s 
breast, 
And silently the daylight goes to rest, 
And naught is heard save where the night winds 
blow 
A farewell lullaby in music sweet and low. 
The kine sleep on the hillside to the west; 
Above the mountain’s head I see the crest 
Of the harvest moon appearing, tranquil, slow. 


What rapturous hush this eventide doth bring! 
What melodies the very silence speaks! 

My heart, enraptured, longs to humbly sing, 
Yet dares not lest this holy calm it breaks. 

From out the curtained heavens one by one 

The myriad stars come forth, and day is done. 


Charles Hanson Towne. 


UNNECESSARY INFORMATION. 


F we spent the time improving the 
present we do in regretting the 
past, the future would not steal 

upon us unaware, 

He that blows in the dust fills his - 
own eyes. 

If we were as disagreeable to our 
friends as we consider ourselves privi- 
leged to be to our family, how few we 
should have. 

I have noticed among unbelievers 
that he who forfeits heaven is the first 
to deny its existence. 

Misfortune is friendship’s touch- 
stone. 
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Mirth at a friend’s or virtue’s ex- 
pense is too dear a purchase. 

We never regret having refrained 
from saying an unkind thing or re- 
pent having done a good action. 

Light cares cry aloud, great ones are 
dumb. 

Our love for humanity in general is 
truly remarkable, inasmuch as our 
neighbors’ faults trouble us far more 
than our own. 

Let the unworthy and ungrateful 
fall from out thy life as dust from the 
chariot wheel. Pass on to thy destiny 
unconcerned. 

He who sows brambles had better 
not go barefoot. 

Around the axle of thy highest aim 
compel the wheel of circumstance to 
revolve. 

Knowledge is a dagger in the hands 
of the wicked and a blessing in the 
hands of the upright. 

Eat with your friends and drink with 
them, but neither buy nor sell with 
them, 


A fool carries his heart in his mouth, 
a glutton in his stomach, but the heart 
of a wise man is in the breast of a 
good woman. 

Teach mankind and he will empty 
yourpockets. Ridiculehim and amuse 
him and he will fill them with gold. 

He who wants success does not find 
her in an easy-chair. 

Ethel Hatton. 


SAY, HATH THE SOUL A DEPTH? 
I. 


Say, hath the soul a depth ~ 
Where change may never come? 
A temple of sweet calm 
Where all but love is dumb? 


Il, 


Then let the thought of me 
In fondest likeness dwell 
Within thy spirit’s shrine 
As hermit in his cell, 
And ever to thy love 
My own deep passion tell. 
Reubexr B. Davenport. 


WHEN SUSAN SMILES. 


? IS true my purse is oft beset 
With empty realms; and yet 
No mighty king has treasures rare 
That equal—nay, nor do compare 
With what my wondered eyes can see 
When little Susan smiles at me. 


FANCY FREE. 


ANCY and I in our ship of state 
Went sailing ’midst magic isles. 
To Nowheresland, then back again, 
We sailed for miles and miles. 


Fancy and I are home to-day; 

All life is real for me. 

Ho! for the peace of Nowheresland! 
The land of fancy free. 


William H. Kohl. 




















Don’T WORRY YOURSELF and don’t 
worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant 
conditions by giving the child pure, 
digestible food. Don’t use solid prep- 
arations. Nature intended infants 
should be raised on milk. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Condensed Milk is the 
safest solution of the problem. 


Your Macazine Free.—Present 
subscribers to this magazine may ob- 
tain their own copy for another year 
Sree by doing a little work among their 
friends. If you will show this copy to 
your friends and send us five subscrip- 
tions at one dollar each, we will send 
you the magazine a year as payment for 
your trouble. 


RENEW PrompTLy.—Many subscrip- 
tions expire with this issue, and under 
the present management the names of 
subscribers are stricken from the list 
at the end of the term paid for. Re- 
newals should therefore be sent in 
promptly so that a number may not be 
missed or received late. If possible 
send with your renewal the subscrip- 
tion of some friend whom you know 
will enjoy the monthly visits of this 
publication. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you 
prefer. 


Tuey Are Rascats.—The public 
are warned to look out for one C. B. 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 


Smith, traveling mainly through Illinois 
and Missouri taking subscriptions for 
THE PETERSON MAGAZINE and other 
publications. He has a poorly printed 
receipt blank which he fills in and 
signs, collects the dollar and pockets 
it. He has victimized many people in 
the States warned and will doubtless 
attempt the same practice in other 
States. 

Another bold scoundrel, operating 
mainly in New England, offers chromos 
with THe PETERSON MaGazine and 
signs the receipt ‘‘ Bates & Co.” 
The plan of this operator is to induce 
people to order a frame for the picture 
he so kindly gives (?) with the maga- 
zine. All of our traveling agents have 
a letter of authority signed by us. It 
is not safe to subscribe for any publi- 
cation through an agent unless you are 
acquainted with him, or unless he is 
able to show written authority from 
the firm he claims to represent. 





PUNISHMENT IN CHINA.—In a coun- 
try where examination by torture is so 
inhuman, punishments are sure to be 
cruel. Our idea of imprisonment is 
that it should act as a deterrent from 
future offenses, and should, at least 
for atime, keep the culprit out of the 
reachof mischief. The Chinese notion 
on the subject is that it should be a 
constant retribution for crimes com- 
mitted. A Chinese prisoner is there- 
fore subjected to a great deal more 
than confinement. He is flogged; he 
is chained to blocks of stone; he is 
bound in unnatural and painful atti- 
tudes; anda large majority of prisoners 
are made to wear wooden collars or 
cangues, which vary in weight in pro- 
portion to the heinousness of the 
offender’s crime. As these instru- 
ments gf torture are never removed 
night or day, the wretched culprits 
have to sleep as best they can, balanc- 
ing the frames on the ground with their 
necks and shoulders. Occasionally, in 
the case of heavy cangues, a pris- 
oner in his restless slumbers overbal- 
ances the frame backward, when he 
runs an imminent risk of having his 
neck broken. 
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=3A\ or for the cure of any disease of the Throat i 
|| and Lungs the most effective remedy is 


AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 3 
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Ce prescribing Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, ine 
«a quiet way, so | began boldly advising @s 


Wi my patients to get it, and the results 
‘Wyialways justify the advice. 
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For all purposes of a family medicine , aiding 
H, digestion,curing headache biliousness,constipation }¢ 
) and alldisorders of Stomach , Liver,or Bowels take \ 


AYERS CATHARTIC PILLS 


S HIGHEST AWARDS ATF WORLDS FAIR 
Y Made by DrJ.CAyer &@. Lowell, Mass,USA GQ 
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A BIBLE WITH A HISTORY. 

Washington was a Mason, the master of a 
lodge, and in that capacity laid the corner 
stone of the National Capitol at Washington 
with Masonic ceremony. Tke Bible upon 
which he took the oath of office as first Pres- 
ilent of the United States was used at the 
corner-stone laying of the memorial arch in 
this city. There is an interesting history 
concerning the preservation of this book. 
When the gathering took place at which 
Washington was to te sworn it was discov- 
ered that no Bible had been proviced. One 
of the marshals of the day wes Jacob Morton, 
a gallant officer of the Revolution. He was 
a Mason and masterof St John Lodge, whose 
place of meeting was near by. 

Every Masonic Icdge is required by its 
charter to have a Bible within its walls, and 
Marshal Morton ran around the corner, found 
the janitor, secured the kry to the lodge- 
room ard brought the Look to Chancellor 
Robert R. Livingston, who was grand master 
of Masons of New York at that time, and 
who adn inistered the oath to Washington. 
St. John Lodge is still in existence, and has 
preserved the Bible as its greatest treasure. 
lt lies open always in the lodge at the page 
whereon Washingion rested his hand as he 
solemnly swore to protect the liberties of the 
country. 


ANTIQUIT’ OF THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

That there was a time when there were no 
handkerchiefs is as certain as that there 
was once an epoch when there was an un- 
created world. The handkerchief could not 
be evolved before the sense of neatness that 
called it into being, for the law of supply and 
demand isas old as the creation. For its 
comparatively modern advent there are suf- 
ficient reasons. Civilization began in re- 
gions where the climate was mild and colds 
uncommon, This was the case in Egypt, in 
Syria, in India and about the Mediterranean. 
There has nothing been found on an Egyptian 
tom or obelisk that suggests the handker- 
chief. Assyrian monuments throw no light 
on the subjeet, and even in regard to ancient 
Greece the matter is in doubt. 

But though the fashionables of the Old 
World were required to blow or wipe the nose 
rarely, there were other uses for such spare 
drapery as they had about their persons. 
They p rspired freely and wept often, either 
from grief or rage, or because the sand of the 
desert was blown into their eyes. What 
more natural than that the person who per- 
spired or wept should remove the superfluous 
moisture with the end or corner of his flow- 
ing garments, and that in the course of time 
it should seem to him more neat and proper 
to have a separate viece of woven fabric for 
that purpose ? 





IDEAS TO ORDER 


It has generally been supposed that for 
cuteness of suggestion and for go-ahead kinds 
of business the Yankee is unequaled. But 
Britishers need no longer retain the notion. 
Such was the thought of the writer o» perus- 
ing the following advertisement in a daily 
paper recently: 

**Ideas and suggestions for every kind of 
business or profession ; titles for novels; sug- 
gestions of all kinds; novelties, striking, 
brilliant and successful; money is in every 
one ofthem. Write to or call,” 

Then he set about discovering the indi- 
vidual who is responsible for this announce- 
ment. In a suit of handsomely furnished 
rooms near Charing Cross our representative 
found ‘‘the man of ideas”—a bright, keen, 
intellectual individual, with dark eyes that a'- 
most flashed at and through you. 

The reply to our first question as to how 
he came to start such an institution was epi- 
grammatic: ‘‘ lt started itself—that is to say, 
it was one of my ideas.” 

And then he went onto say what he cid 
and tell of the people who made use of his 
services. 

‘* We (for I have a partner) supply sugges- 
tions for articles, payment being a small fee 
and commission on results, to journalists, 
One gentleman to whom we supplied a sug- 
gestion, which was fora ¢eries of articles, has 
cleared £75 by it. 

‘*Novelists, too, come to us when they are 
at a loss for a taking title, and that has much 
to do with the initial successof a book. Ifa 
good plot is wanted, we will supply it. We 
often dispose of good ideas for striking ad- 
vertisements to many of the big advertisers, 
and for these we receive from £5 to £20. A 
su gestion which a celebrated pillmaker used 
for a short time recently brought in £15. 

‘*No, we don’t fear rivalry. You see, 
competition is very limited, and brain work 
like ours is of a rare order”—this latter re- 
mark in quite an apologetic tone. ~ 

‘* The managers of music halls are aided 
by us, and several of the suggestions which 
have lately created such sensations in Lon- 
don were due to our ingenuity.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 





A NEW CURE FOR ASTHIIA. 


Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. So great is 
their faith in its wonderful curative powers, 
the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending out large trial cases 
of the Kola Compound free to all sufferers 
from Asthma. Send your name and address 


on a postal card and they will send you a trial 
case by mail free. 
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WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. Many have 
gainod knowledge by experience 
and aow apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANOY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 
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BE A Book=Keeper ! 





YOU can become a 
First-Class Book-Keeper 


or have THE COST OF IT RETURNED To You! 


4 and 4,177 testimonials received 1 Two say: 
«Learned and Gort A SITUATION in 3 weeks !”” 


8780 to $:!,650 a year, asaresult of improve- 





acquired from YOU 


fe 7 es postpaid), 83.0 


‘HIS and send oy 2 2 Soeuen 


painpiet~or_for acopy of THE BOO: 


Bareriawe with J H. GOODWIN, 
a NEW POINTS! ees 1215 B’way,N. 
CASAS. 





WITHIN 8 weeks’ HOME STUDY of MY BOOK— 
Up to Saturday, Dec. 8, 1894,42,615 copies sold 


“My employers have increased my salary from 





ments made in my Det oo NEW POINTS J, 


4,175 OTHER testimonials ~| stam.an STRENGTH! 





The New English Perfume. 


Crab A\pple Blossoms 


In 1,2, 4, and 8 oz. Bottles. 





Annual! Saies over 500,000 Bottles. 


'B LOS 


H fate poh | 


p7New 2c BOND St LOND 


ASKED - FOR. ALL - GvER - THE - WORLD. 
The Delicious New Perfume, 
DBxXTRA-CONCENTRATED. 





The cots rl Co. 


177 New Bond Street, London. 
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SHAEN MFG. ¢€0._— 


PLUETTE 


Trade Mark Registered 
(55 Inches Wide) 


RAIN-PROOF SERGE 


PLUETTE is a Genuine Rain-Proof Serge, sh unk and sponged. Beware of imitations. None genuine unless 
PLUETTE stamped on back every six yards. Write for eamples to all dry goods dealers. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston. 
“Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, New York. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 
For Wholesale Only, Boston Dry Goods Co., Boston. 





Williams 


Prints like a press==no blur. 
The Inking runs itself, and 
it writes in plain sight. 








Typewriter 
¥ Avopyeo By THE BRITISH WAR DEPARTMENT 


WE HAVE ONE, @90ER FOR 3,000 MACHINES 
The action 2: & new invention that carries the type the 
t possibl in printing, — the highest 
spe-d — produced. No operator can approach its possible 
<a Seedy oe your record on i It is easier for 
beginners than the “ blind” machines. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents wanted. 


The Williams Typewriter Co, 213520. 


New Yorn 
London : 21 Cheapside, E.C. Montreal : 200 Mountain St. 


THE SECRET 


OF A GOOD COMPLEXION 
LIES IN THE USE OF 


Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers, and Fould’s 
Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap. 


THE ONLY REAL BEAUTIFIERS ae —_ COMPLEXION 
SKIN AND FOR 








‘* These Wafers and Soap are mpi wonderful for remo fuctine, moth, blackheads, 
pimples, vulgar redness, Tye iow or —— skins and gurements. 
Wafers by mail, $1.00; —_ 00. Soap by mail, en 6 ome $2.75. Depot, 


218 Sixth Avenue, = York. > an 
Keware of all other ‘so Salted ha coal ic PREPARATIONS. 
DR. ss WAFERS are the only genuine arsenic wafers made. 
Cc 











FOULD'S A SOAP is the only MEDICA’ DA ARSENIC COMPLEXION tOAP 
in the world. 
e e 
THE HIGHEST 
MEDAL | 
World’s Fair, 1893, 
Awarded to the 


Munson - 
Typewriter 





The Highest Grade 
Standard Machine, No. 1. 
The most elastic and touch. Absolute —_ 


LAD1I<cS—tTnhis is an Oi! Dressing. Pre- 

serves Leather. Gives a Beautiful Gloss. 
Allow no substituting, as all other dressings 
pay the dealer a greater profit. 


‘BUTTON & THURSTON, 
71 Barelay &., New Yerk, Mfrs. 


ment. Interchangeable pe-wheel write any lan 
possible to tell you the 


guage. Perfect Work. 
hol pathy =p Send us your address for a cata- 
logue giving full description and particulars. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CoO., 
’ 177-181 E. Division Street, - Chicago, DL, U. 8. A. 
4 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO HUMP ON A 


MONARCH 








UNLESS YOU ARE BUILT THAT WAY | 





IMPROVE YOUR GENERAL CONDITION BY RIDING THE 


KING OF ALL BICYCLES 


NO) 


— 


Of 


LASS 


HIGHEST HONORS AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
FIVE STYLES-—LADIES’ AND GENT'S 
Ride a MONARCH and keep in front 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MONARCH CYCLE CO. 
Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago, III. 


Eastern Branch: 97 and 99 Reade Street, New York 
Tue C. F. Guron Co., Ltd., Managers 


> A child fed on Quaker Oats Y 
‘ acquires simple tastes, strong 
| digestion and rosy cheeks. 


ta — awe “3 ™% 
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The.. 


Problem 
Solved 


Do not buy a Wedding or Holi- 
day present until you have written 
to Mosler Safe Company, Cor. 
Broadway and Duane St. New 
York, asking for their new Cata- 
logue of specialties for such pur- 


poses. 
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“Dr, Scott's Electric ” 








Gscenman are world renowned for the beneficent power of 
ectro- 


etism they contaip,and popular beca 
curative 7 is combined in articles 


use this 
of every-day use. 


Electric Corsets Cure Weak Back, In ii- 
Rheumatism. Price, $1., ins a8 ern 








Electric Hair Brushes £0" Falling Hair, 
oud and = epee thescalp. Frice, $1.00, $1.50, 








cure Rhe Nervous 
. Electric Belts ore > ag ge 5 
nye ond Kidney Troub.e. Price, $3.00, 


ache, 
‘OO and $10 
| Electric Safety Razor, * 89feguard 
ber's Itch, Pimples and Blotches; perfect security 
from cuttin e face when shaving. A novice 
can use it ice, $2.00. 


















ELECTRIC PLASTERS, INSOLES, 
FLESH BRUSHES, TOOTH BRUSHES 
|__ CURLERS AND APPLIANCES. 


Ié you cannot obtain pe 9 we at the store, we will send 
Doctors Sears: giving it “information aca 
goods, free on ‘appli on. 

PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 
846 Broadway, Room 5, NEW YORK 


Agents Wanted. Mention this Magazine. 














«Penny wise and pound foolish” 
are those who think it economy to 
use cheap rosin and soda soaps, or 
washing powders of any kind, in- 
stead of the good old Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap; for sale by all gro- 
cers since 1869, and used during 
all that time by millions of intelli- 
gent economical women who kuzow 
its merits, and therefore use it. All 
who use it praise it as the best, 
cheapest, and most economical soap 
made, but if you will try it, even 
just once, it will tell a much stronger 
tale of its merits ttself. Ask your 
grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, 
take nothing else. 


UNSCRUPU- men make cheap imitations of the 


best articles; other unscrupulous 

LOUS men seek to palm them off on 

their customers as the genuine, for 

the sake of the additional profit made by the deceit 

There are lots of imitations of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 

Every one of them will ruin and rot clothes. See that 
our name is on every wrapper. 

DOBBINS’ SOAP M’F’G CO., 


Successor to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PERSONALLY CONDUCIED FOURS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

It is at this season of the year that peo- 
ple’s thoughts turn to some methpd by 
which the rigors of our northern winter cli- 
mate may be escaped, and a trip to the 
‘* Land of Flowers,” if only for a short time, 
offers the easiest solution of the question. 

In order to give the public an opportunity 
to visit Florida at a very reasonable cost the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a series of tours to Jacksonville, 
and the well-earned reputation acquired by 
that company for the superiority of its per- 
sonally conducted tours will be maintained 
by this year’s series. Since the system of 
personally conducted tours inaugurated by 
that company has been in effect, none but 
words of commendation have been received. 
Its unexcelled train service, experienced 
tourist agents and chaperons, and above all 
its moderate charges, leave nothing to be 
desired. 

The tours to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks’ stay in Florida, will leave New York 
on January 29, February .12 and 26, and 
March 12 and 26, 1895. The rate from New 
York, including transportation, meals en 
route and Pullman berth on special train, is 
$50; from Philadelphia, $48. 

In addition to the Jacksonville tours a 
series of three-day tours to Washington, D. 
C., will be run, leaving New York on Janu- 
ary 17, February 7 and 28, March 21, April 
11, May 2 and 23. The rate from New 
York, including transportation in each direc- 
tion and accommodations at Washington’s 
best hotels, is $13.50; from Philadelphia, 
$11.50. 

Arrangements have also been made for 
two tours to California, leaving New York 
and Philadelphia by magnificent Pullman 
trains February 20 and March 20. 

Detailed itinerary for any of the above 
tours will be sent on application to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Room 
411, Broad Street Station, Philadeiphia, to 
whom application for space should also be 


made, 
DF: T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifes the Skin. 


No other cosmetic will ac 
it. Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth, Patches, 
i Rash, and Skin diseases, 
¥) anid every blemish on beau- 
ty. and deties detection. It 





we taste it to be sure it 
is properly made. Accept 
ho counterfeit of similiar 
name Dr L A.Sayre sail 
to a lady of the haut-ten 
(a Sy: “AS you ladies 
use them, I recom- 
mead ‘Gouraud’s Cri am ' 
as the least harmful of all 





ee United States, Canadas, and 
HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones St., N. Y¥. 
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CLUBS TRUMP WHICH WINS? | 


“TUrTi- -FRUTTI whine | 








Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misied by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best 
Warranted euperior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. Get our catalogue ''H'' free, 





















by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
by every meth- HOW TO SUCCEED. 
‘wi nm tr 
UST ATING sccteressine feed ach Tali tttien treatise. on Personal 
plates for let- improvement in life, can be had by men- 
USTI printing. Prices lowest consistent are ore pore: one = roc. to 
with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- eo. This book should be rea r~ mon 
celled. Send for samples and estimates. one, asit means the betterment of moral, 
BENEDICT—ENCGRAVER-CHICACO. hood. 100 pp- book on HYPNOTISM. toe. 





YOU NEED THIS WATCH! 


ONIAY $'°7.4sS.- 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


We have for sale a 


BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR WATCH, 


Which not only tells the time like ordinary first class wa ches, but ALSO 
TELLS the DAY OF THE WEEK, THE DATE OF THE ges 
THE MONTH AND CHANGES OF THE MOON. as you see by th 
accompanying correct likeness of the watch, which shows the exact ping 
This « atch is an exquisite gem, with fancy porcelaiu dial, to which no 
description can do justice. ou must see it to judge fairly. It is an 
elegant and reliable timepiece in every way (stem-winder), and is fur- 
nished by a Nassau Street firm, whose factory is in Switzerland. Each 
watch is guaranteed by them. The watch not only be invaluable to 
you, but it will make an 


ELEGANT GIFT. 


We offer it for sale at the remarkably low price of $7.43. You need send no money in sdvaside unless you prefer. 
T e watch will besentC.O D byexpress. You ca: examine it, and if satisfactory, pay the $7 43 to the Exp.e-s Uo. 

You save express charges by remitting in advanc-, as we send by registered mail prepaid when casi acco:npanies 
ord-r. The regular price is $12.00. Cheaper watches than this ar- offered. of course, but this is the ONLY CaLENDAR 
Wartcu. It will not only be found in every way a reliable tim wleos for daily use, but in appearance it commends itself 
to the most refined and genteel taste, and it wou'd be regard here as a costly ornament. This lot of Calendar 
Dongen has been secured by us for disposal through our other Pe vy with the firm that manufactures them, and 

this sale is an extraordinary one. Do not fail to urder at once. State whether ladies’ or gents’ size is desired. 


ADDRESS———_____ 


WATCH DEPARTMENT, 


HOMES AND HEARTHS Co., nx PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 4 
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medicine. 

Face ting = Ae iseases and 
Dro psy eas! Lowe. Send for our 

book “*A Plain Road Ge nee ” 


CHICAGO MA ETIC. SHIELD | co. 
1401 Oo MAG Ae ng Chicago, 





AGNE,  EGIEMA, SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


MO Rey gt 
PIMPLES. © 
DANDRUFF TRaTtOo. MARKS 
FRECKLES, — Ai 
WEN CYS CYSTS, O8. 
SCARS. Bua NOSES 
PITTINGS, BLACKHEADS 
WRINKLES EARS BARBERS aren 
or any Mark, nt | pine ity or Disease on, in or 
under the skin, trea Physicians at the 


JOHN H. goin ay 
DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
127 W. 42d St. yew York. 1218 Walnut St., Philada- 
Champlain Bid'g. lhicago. 11 Winter St., Boston- 

: on Tres B'ld’g, St. Louis. 
Charges A Consultation Free. 
Send stamp for book on Beauty and Dermato! 
John H. Woodbury is the inventor of Woodbury’s 
Soap for the Skin, Scal 
septic, medicinal Toilet 
Cant seehow 


MY HUSBAND*.-<::: 
$60 Kenwood Machine = $23. 
Machine for - $19.50 
$8.00, Loe 

All at- 
any home 


* lexi cial 
and Com on, & pure, an 
Druggists sell it. 
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WAS COLUMBus A JEW? 





Jews figure prominent'y in the history of 
the discovery of America. The plans and 
calculations for Columbus’ expeditiori were 
largely the work of two Hebrew astronomers 
and mathematicians. Two Jews, also, were 
employed as interpreters by Columbus, and 
one of them, Luis de Torres, was the first 
European to set foot in the New World. 
When Columbus sighted the island of San 
Salvador he imagined he w73 «:pp:oaching a 
portion of the east Asiatic coast, and he 
sent Torres—who was engaged for his knowl- 
edge of Arabic—ashore to make inquiries of 
the natives. 

It was probably this Torres who was the 
Madrid Jew to whom Columbus bequeathed 
half a mark of silver in his will, Another 
curious fact is that it has been seriously 
suggested, by Dr Delitzsch we believe, that 
Columbus himself was a Jew, or of Jewish 
birth. Thename Christopher was frequently 
adopted by converts, while the surname Co- 
lon was borne by a distinguished family of 
Jewish ‘scholars. Christopher's brother, 
Diego, bore originally the Jewish name Ja- 
cob, which sounds surprisingly like a Shem 
Kadosh. Perhaps some Jewish scholar in 
Italy will make inquiry into the validity of 
this daring suggestion. 





Burlington 


Industrial 


R oule Department. 


C.B.&Q.R.R. 


A WORD TO MANUFACTURERS. 


This Department is organized for the purpose 
of aiding in the location of plants along the line 
of its road. 

No section in the country has greater re- 
sources to attract the manufacturer, Cheap 
coal andan abundance of raw material, iron 
pos copeet —_ tin, gold, silver and other 

hard and soft woods, clays of all grades, 
pre ig tan bark, flax, straw, etc., are abundant, 
and the Burlington Route, operating over 7,000 
miles of road and reaching every important city 
between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Moun 
tains, offers advantages asa distributer which 
are Obvious. Many of the cities and towns on 
‘he line offer liberal inducements to encourage 
the establishment of factories. The under- 
signed solicits correspondence, and, besides 
furnishing detailed information, is prepared to 
+ ssist by every means in his power in the pro. 
motion of the interests of manufacturers desir- 
ing to locate in the West. 





GEO. H. ROSS, 
Supt. Industrial Dep’t, 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 


Form Ad. 190. 
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HIGHEST AWARD COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Unsurpassed in Tone, Touch, Scale, 
Action, Design, Material and 
Construction. 

CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION FREE 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














THESE First io Medi, 
wos oe ea eee First in the Homes 


TH mR a a of our Countrymen. 
POINTS 


every householder has a right to expect in 
his shade rollers : 


1. EASY TO PUT UP. 

2. RUN SMOOTHLY. 

3. LAST LONG. 
If he doesn’t get such a roller whose fault 
is it? His own, because he doesn’t insist 


upon having the genuine 


Ha tshorn Self-Acting 
Shade Rollers. 














The genuine bear 


a autograph of 
,,: et Stewart Harts- 
GENUINE 


horn on. label. 








‘Our OF 250,000 INFANTS BYING ANNUALLY IN FRANCE, 
100,000 MIGHT BE SAVED BY PROPER NURSING." 
M. ROUCHARD, Pres. Soc. Pro. Children, 


“Wr 1S FRIGHTFUL TO THINK HOW MANY es eS 
USING UNC.EAN NURSING-BOTT. ES.""—Am 


25¢. 


See How 






The * Air-Inlet” admits 
Air BA ‘K of Food, Not CLEANSED 


Important: 44.27 
in front barely enters neck of 
bottle, whence it = immediately 
drawn out —_* ; baby. This 
may prevent nipple collapsing, 
but dees not prevent wind-colic. 


“THEBEST” . 4, 


NOT ONLY 


Nipple Collapsing, but 
Prevents ‘Winp-coLic 


and BOWEL TROUBLE, TOO 
IT IS THE GENUINE AND ONLY 
year nagil Lpom a wnat wy he ng 
At druggists, t + ” 
Free; or ‘or by analy a cen t. tay pos fy Gate delieore 
bur gina ple, pn Be pure 
gum, 50 cents dozen, post 


THE GOTHAM C0., 80 J cae St., New York. 














ee cule ORNAMENTAL GLASS 
for your parlor trans m, or BEVELED PLATE giass, or a 


fancy glas; in small bevels in a metallic setting, or a wheel cut 
light for vestibule or front doors, or plain or beveled MIRRORS 


direct from the factory At Manufacturers’ Prices? 


Write for our prices on any kind of ornamental g!ass for 


(aention ad.) FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG 
Glass Mfrs. CHICAGO, ILLS. 








it. " F. C. KEITH, 

a WOH igh 
i FOO cared 
Boching? Fes 


ee oe Fs 
FS Gorn BARNES 


952 Ruby 8t-, Rocktere, tile. 
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*¢] don’t want 


to vote, 
but I would 








pate woman- 
kind {rom un- 
neccessary 
work. If 
they ll use 
‘Redfern’ 
Bias 
Corded 
Velvet 


a brand ofthe 
famous oN 
\ \ Bias 


Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
on their dresses, one binding will 
save the work and expense of put- 
s ” 

ting on several of other kinds. 

“Look for *S H.& M.” First Quality on the label of 
every b. It you buy. 


«“S H. & M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 








FIGARO LACORI 


Imported from Spain. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


If you desire to try the finest , 
Licorice evcr imported into Me ty FN 
the U. S., s nd six contsin 
stamps for 
THRE I: 
STICKS, 







FIGA R 10 IMPORTATION OF FICK, 


nion Square, N. Y. 





EMBROIDERY SILK 
HALF PRICE 


Factory ends or waste embroide: 


age (assorted colors) sent post 


paid forqgocts. (3 oz. package, 2 
cts.) Allgood silk and good colo 
100 crazy stitches in each package. 
With an order for five oz. we giv 
one extra ounce 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 

Silkk Company, 

66Ugion St, New London, Cona 








CHINESE JEWELRY. 





‘*The first thing to attract attention in 
Shanghai and Hong Kong,” writes a traveler 
in China, ‘‘ is the quaintness and quantity of 
jewelry worn bs Chinese women in their hair. 
A careful observer can, simply by looking at 
these ornaments, tell not cnly the rank of the 
wearer but the dis’ rict from which she comes. 

‘ There are three classes of these head- 
pins; first, the purely decorative pins, made 
of gold, silver, brass, ivory, ebony, horn, 
tortoise-shell, bamboo or celluloid, the pin 
terminating in a head which discloses the 
rank of the wearer; second, thos: which 
terminate in a cluster of some sort—seven 
jade stars for instance, or a group of blue 
cats’ eyes representing a bunch of grap s; 
third, those in which the shank and head are 
separate, the latter keeping thereby in con- 
stant motion. The hairpins used are made 
of thin bars of gold or silver, which are made 
to bend to different shapes, according to the 
style of hair-dressing. 

‘* A curious instrument possessed by every 
one in China above the extremely poor is the 
tongue-scraper. They may or may not have 
brushes, but they are sure to have a tongue- 
scraper. This scraper is a ribbon of silver or 
gold with a ring at one end by which it is 
suspended when desired. The cheapest are 
of plain metal; more expensive ones are en- 
graved, while a few are jeweled at either end. 
Like hairpins they are sold by weight, plus a 
small charge for workmanship. 

‘‘Thumb rings are very common in the 
East. These are often made of precious 
metal, ivory, jet and precious stones, but 
generally they are of fine jade. The cavity 
is not cylindrical, but swells out at the base 
and middle. This énables the owner to wear 
it | »wer down, and als» prevents its slipping. 
The jade is usually polished, but may be en- 
graved or carved in intaglio or relief. The 
refined classes use jide exclusively, and as 
precious a variety as their purses will permit, 
but some of the lower classes wear imitations, 
colored with lead oriron oxide. One variety, 
which is made by enameling iron, is re- 
markably strong and durable, and corre- 
sponds to the ‘ knuckle-duster.’” 


WOMAN’S FAITH. 

The woman who has no faith in Omnipo- 
tence and no hope of a hereafter is a be- 
ing whose existence I do not feel di>posed 
to admit. Even without any religious teach- 
ing whatever, a woman who has so much as 
heard the name of God will, in some mo- 
ment of peril, in some hour of great #gony, 
cry out to him as children cry to their 
m others, 
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The Columbia % ZZ The Columbia 
Catalogue . . . Sos Ty’: Desk Calendar 
is a work of art. Your hee < for 1895 (tenth annual 
knowledge of bicycle construc- ia . issue) has a leaf for every day, 
tion and advancement will not be com- . and is full of pictures and bright 
plete until you seeit. Free by calling 9 thoughts on outdoor life and bicycling. 
at any agency, or by mail for two 2-c. stamps. You need it. Mailed for 10 cents in stamps, 


Columbia Bicycles 


THE STANDARD FOR THE WORLD. 


$100.00 for all Single Models. 


Tandem, $150.00. 


Hartford Bicycles Wizard Bicycles 
$80.00. $60.00. 
The equal of any other bicycle except the Splendid machines of sterling quality, graces 
Columbia in quality, design, and finish. ful in design, handsome and attractive. 


26-inch Wizard Bicycles 
$50.00. 


For boys and girls; also adapted for use by men and women of small stature. 


The superb Columbias are even higher in quality, superior 
in beauty and grace, and more complete in their adaptability to 
riding needs than ever before, while, as a result of larger pro- 
duction and improved methods, lower in price. 

The Hartford and Wizard Bicycles are made under our super- 
vision by the Hartford Cycle Co., owned and directed by us, 
whose product will in 1895 be sold through our agencies. 


Pope MANUFACTURING Co., 


HARTFORD. 
Boston, Providence, New York, Buffalo, Chicago, 
221 Columbus Ave. 124 Mathewson St. 12 Warren Street. 609 Main St. 291 Wabash Ave. 
BROOKLYN: BALTIMORE: PHILADELPHIA: WASHINGTON: 
Brooklyn Cycle Co., Eisenbrandt Cycle Co., Hart Cycle Co., District Cycle Co., 
555 Fulton St. 311 E. Baltimore St. 816 Arch St. 452 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


A Columbia Agency is probably in your town. We want one if there is not. 
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or Beauty by Day Hain RESTORED to youthful color and 
by _—_ EALTH. Removes 
Does not stain skin 
or Maen. 


3, Dace KS Eills Corns, Warts, &e. Ne pais. Warranted. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


‘TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highe. t 
Medical ‘Luthorhise 


| asa Perfect Sanatory Toilet 
d Preparation 









| for infants and adults. 
‘ Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes ss Pimples and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and health: Desssated Tin Box, 
SprinkerTop Sold by Druggist © or mailed for 2 cents. 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this magazine.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N, J. 









ot Since ¥ 
N Adam Dug 


in the gardens around Eden, has there been 
— — peer of ovr gorgeous Catalogue for 
1895 o 


Everything “Tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 5CO engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,” New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


o> PETER HENDERSON & Go. 


gees 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 








PRIZES ON PATENTS. 





How to Get $100 and Perhaps Make a 
Fortune. 


We secure patents and to induce people to 
keep track of their bright ideas we offer a 
prize of one hundred dollars to be paid on 
the first of every month to the person who 
submits to us the most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month. We will also 
advertise the invention free of charge in the 
National Recorder, a weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., which has an 
extensive circulation throughout the United 
States and is devoted to the interests of in- 
ventors. 

NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 


The idea of being able to invent something 
strikes most people as being very difficult; 
this delusion the Company wishes to dispel. 
It is the simple things and small inventions 
that make the greatest amount of money, and 
the complex ones areseldom profitable. Al- 
most everybody, at some time or another, 
conceives an idea, which, if patented, would 
probably be worth to hima fortune. Un- 
fortunately such ideas are usually dismissed 
without thought The simple inventions 
like the car window which could be easily slid 
up and down without breaking the passen- 
ger’s back, the sauce pan, the collar button, 
the nut lock, the bottle stopper, the snow 
shovel, are things that almost every one sees 
some way of improving upon, and it is these 
kind of inventions that bring the greatest 
returns to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end 
of each month, whether the application has 
been acted upon by the Patent Office or not. 
Every competitor must apply for a patent on 
his invention through us, and whether he 
secures the prize or not, the inventor will 
have a valuable patent. 

THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Gen’l Manager, 
618 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

P. S.—The responsibility of this company 
may be judged from the fact that its stock is 
held by about seventeen hundred of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the United States. 


BLOOD ORANGES ADE TO ORDER. 





Doubtless but few people are aware of the 
fact that the so-called ‘‘ blood oranges ” are 
sometimes simply ordinary oranges treated 
with aniline dye. The originator of this 
trick was an Italian, who, on being discov- 
ered, was prosecuted, and he served ten 
years in prison for his crime. Notwith- 
standing this salutary example the swindle 
is still occasionally perpetrated. 
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iad with the aid of our 
experienced teachers 
oF will insure ——_ 
o knowledge of = 
xooping, Shorthand, 
= 8 G 


hi netic, ete. 

seer Writing, Penmans nip, ‘erithmetic. ete. 
MONEY MAKING busin ucation. 

can give the A best insteustion © right AT Your 

Suir OME. How do we do it? Send for free 
Catalogue and see. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 
82 College Building, Bu ffalo, N. ¥. 


Fayetta Silk 


Is an ideal fabric for 


Y evening wear and tea 
gowns. 
RERISTFOFT “Oy Only genuine when 
stamped FAWETTA on the selvedge. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 

















German, French or 
Spanish, apepen S by 


@) Saar al ot oR ental 's Practica nguistry,” latest and @ 


@) best work of Dr. R.S. paw author he ‘‘Meiste”- 
ractical method in exist- (@) 


@ schaft System.” “The most 
ence.”—The Nation. Part . Complete books (either @ 
lan, )and membership i n our correspondence schoo] 
© Le uding corrections of al) exercises, free), $5.00. Explan- 
ot fx0s, POLYGLOT BOOK oo CHICAGO. 
DCOOOOOODOQOOOGOOGQOOSO 


HE SUTICAT 


of the 





BY THE LATE 
Oliver 
Wendell 


REAKFAST TABLE Holmes 


Unquestionably the most popular work written 
by this famous man. *Dr. Holmes was familiarly 
called by the title of this book. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


Postpaid 


A popular and moderate price edition is now 
offered for the first time. It contains por.rait of 
Dr. Holmes and is bound in extra cloth, gold tip. 


enfleld Publishing Co. 


1026 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















DEAFNESS 


ata no using 
COMMON SENSE aceaiices 


e 45~ 
mere enaeeens Tate i 
the © oar igh tad Gy _s 
198 eros 









FREE. 
SUPERB FORM, 


mm account of the fraudulent 

on cooount of the fraudulent 
ps, **wafers,’’ etc., of- 

= oraerelopment.t Twiiitell 


Avoid sdvertisiog 
Bddrece Mas. BLLA M. DENT. Sration K,SanFrancisco/al- 


The Lady’s Syringe 


Is as yet the only practical instrument for the treat ne t 
of certain female complaints, because it is constructed 
upon the only correct principle, viz , Injection and Suc- 
tion. It cleanses PERFECTLY, which’ no other syringe cs 
y_t has accomplished, and has many other advrntagesex 

plained in our descriptive circular, which we mail gratis 


CGOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











EMBROIDERING FLOWERS 


cents i ta 
The Brainerd & ‘Armstrong Silk Odes 
New London 








This Magazine is printed 


with F. E. OKIE CO.’S 
Book and Cut Black. 


Kenton Place, Philadelphia. 
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NESS & Head Noises Entirely Cured 
by Peck’s Invisible TUBULAR Ear Cusu- 
tons. Whispers heard Comfortable, 

pemere may Success ul where all remedies fail _Iilus- 
trated book and proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, New York. 


e Bheyeles, Watches, Guns, 
At+ Price 
Lists Free, CHICAGO SCALE CO., Uhieago, Ll. 
Send for inventors pamphlet. 15 years 
PATENTS experience. Moderate fees. . 
ALTE NALD 
1008 Matreat OO ae Nag Db. Cc. 











100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., only 
NI \ Was = 10c. ; 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc. ,only 50c. 
enim Ag’ts wantedzt50 percent. com. List FREE! 
C.A. Steggmann, 2706 Eads Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


Thomas P. Sim: Washin D.C. 
PATENTS No attorne ‘s fee’ until ——. ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


oo Watches given away to he!p introduce our new tea. 
5 If you want one, address at once for particulars, 


ORIENTAL TEA CO, Greenvirte, Pa. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S Seong 
- FOR CHILDREN TEETHING = 
For sale by all Drugzists. 25 Cents a bottle. 


HOR THAND mrctnca'* Awarded 


edal and Diploma at World's Fair. Simplest and best 
in the world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons 
by MAIL, write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 


Insures beautiful pearly teeth, an aromatic 
breath and healthy mouth and gums. Abso- 
ly no injury to e " o soapy taste. At 

~ all druggists or by mail 25 cents. Try it. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO. 


RUPTURE CURE. 


The improved elastic truss is the only truss in existence 
- that is worn with absolute comfort night and day, and it 
retains the rupture under the hardest exercise or severest 
strain, and will effect a permanent and 
Examinatio 








FREE! 


























for pamphlet. 
822 and 4 Broadway, corner 12th St., New York. 





ANTS AS BIG AS FOXES, 


Herodotus, the father of history, writing in 
the fifth century before Christ, tellsa very re- 
markable yarn about certain ants in the 
country of Pactycia which were bigger than 
foxes, though somewhat less in size than 
wolves. These extraordinary insects lived 
under ground, heaping up the sand into hills, 
In this sand gold was mingled, being brought 
up from the depths, and the natives were ac- 
customed to go with sacks to collect it, 
choosing for the work the hottest part of the 
day, because then the ants, which were fright- 
fully fierce, were hidden in their holes. 
Upon arriving at the place where the plunder 
was to be obtained the men were wont to fill 
their sacks as quickly as possible and get 
away with the utmost expedition, for the 
ants, upon finding out that their dwellings 
had been disturbed, would pursue them, and 
inasmuch as they were unequaled in swift- 
ness by any other animal, not one of the rob- 
bers could have escaped being torn to pleces 
had they not had a long start. 

A number of other chroniclers of the same 
period make similar staternents regarding 
these insects—among them Nearchus, who 
speaks of having seen several of their skins, 
which were as large as those of leopards. It 
has been surmised that the ants in question 
were, in reality, the small foxes of India, 
which may have been represented by traveler: 
as ants because they lived in holes in the 
ground. 


FREE 
TO 


LADIES 





A valuable book entitled “Secrets of tl e 
Toilet,” containing new receipts, s at 
Free, explaining a new method of easily 
producing an exquisite complexion without 
paint, an or poisonous compounds; 
rational method of curing all skin diseases, 
improving the form, etc. Many lad'es made 
beautiful by following directions contained 

this book. Address, with 2-cent stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





ror warrine auerren: O100.00 


THE ublisher of that well-known Family Paper, THE CHICAGO HOUSEHOLD 
GUEST, wishes to jareelyjncvense its circulation and makes the tollowing unprecedented 


offer todoit: We willGI 


E to the tirst person telling us before February 28th. 189%, where 


the word hand is first found in the New Testament, $100.00 i 


s n_ cash; to the second person 


sending the correct answer, $50.00; to the third, 825.00; to each of the next 5 a Beautifal 
Silk Dress Pattern: to each of tue next 25 a Solid Geld Genuine Diamond King; and 
for every other correct auswer a very lovely present. which looks worth several 


dollars. 


We senu prizes same day answers arc received. With 


your answer we 


require you to send us thirty cents, in stumps or silver, for six months’ (or 60 cents 
for one yeur’s) trial subscription to our great magazine, THE CHICAGO HOUSEHOLD 
GUEST, containing brilliant Stories, Household Departments, Fashions, Delightful Miscel- 

4 lany,etc., and in which the names and addresses of the winne-s of these prizes will be 
rinted after date givenabove. We send the prizesexactly as offered, in regular order. necord- 
ng to the date of the postmark on each letter containing correct answer received by us. If 
two or more correct answers should be first received by us bearing the same postmark date 


the $100.00 


PRIZE will be equally divided between the senders, and so on with the smaller 











prizes. No matter what part of the country you iive—East, West, North or Sonth—ycu have just 
the same chance asif you lived in Chicago. We make this great offer express!y to gain new sub- 


scribers, and as each prize given away advertises the Guest, we can afford to spend the money 
todoit. Search your Testament and seeif youcan’t gain one of the big prizes. The Chicago 


Household Guest is one of the best magazines published. You willlikeit. We guarantee 
Satisfaction, and if you honestly say afterward that you are not pleased with Zour bargain we 
will cheerfully return the money. dress Chicago Hi hold Guest, Chi All. 
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DONT TOBACCO 


SPIT AND SMOKE 
YOUR LIFE AWAY. 


Life is short, and the use of tobacco 
makes it shorter, so we want to talk to 
the man who wants to STOP AND CAN’T, 
without experiencing NERVOUSNESS, 
lost sleep, appetite, and a general all- 
gone feeling. This proves tobacco’s power 
over the nervous system, and that you are 
compelled to feed the never-ceasing de- 
mand by nicotine, until at last you, like 
millions of other men, will have your 


Vitality Nicotinized! 


Tobacco Destroys Manhood 


What’s your experience? Are 
you under the clouds of early de- 
cline, because NATURE, not EX= 
HAUSTED NATURALLY, but bur- 
dened with taking care of a tobacco= 
poisoned blood, succumbed to to- ff i, | I= A 
bacco’s frightful effects on the vital <\W// 2?" /§ | (—————— we? 
forces, that surely makes STRONG ert \e ¥ 
MEN IMPOTENT AND DESTROYS 
THEIR MANHOOD? 


NO-T0-BAC KILLS TOBACCO 


ee §=Lou ask for proof? Test No-To-Bac under our 
absolute guarantee. Feel how quick No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, elimin- 
ates the nicotine, steadies the nerves, increases weight, makes the blood pure and 
rich, tingling with new life and energy. Gloomy days will be gone; the sunshine will be 
brighter. THE WARBLE OF THE LITTLE BIRDS ALL SPEAK OF LOVE, The old 
man in feeling is made young again and—happy. 












POR ANTERD 








PLAIN AND TO THE PO) three 
OUR CUARANTEE 5. boxes tain ne days’ treatment, wo Isc GU 
py ght song en but the PABTY in ony an Theme, we — ae bY 7 
5 c. '» 
WE HAVE 
Pee Sant WAH AVhoUaoSaRt. Gi yor try NoHo sus you vil ind that bison 
of know 
table aed oe me eat tag oalal WORTH ITS 
agree. endorsements on file in our Onice, u 
™ gnaheoluicguiranteeincachandeverzeue, WEIGHT IN GOLD 
c : *t Tobacc 
GUARANTEE. Tose ¥ “e “Away,” matted 3 Ty Fr the aking. Bug Not Ko To-Bac from druggists, or 











rice. Y CO., Ohicago ciiice. 45 
Randolph 8t.; New York of office, 0 pruce Bi ok Box 183, ay Mineral Spzings, Indiana. 
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Grateful Women Write Us ilies. 


From every corner of the country come thankful letters written by those 
who have been lifted into cheerful, vigorous, healthy strength by Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. 

Thousands on thousands of women have been relieved of the nerve-nagging 
drag of weakness and pain. ‘They have been made better wives and better & 
mothers by having perfect health restored, and without the humiliating ex 
posure of examinations so generally insisted on by physicians. 

Local applications are seldom necessary, and there is no reason why modest, 
sensitive women need submit to them. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is of purely vegetable composition and is perfectly 
harmless in any condition of the system. It exerts a wonderful soothing, healing and 
strengthening power over woman’s delicate organism. It is an invigorating tonic for the 
whole system, and is almost an infallible specific for the peculiar weaknesses, irregularities 
and painful derangements of woman. 

To these causes may be traced the trouble of tired, nervous, irritable, worn-out women. 
Careless, easy-going doctors frequently treat their women patients for biliousness, nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia, liver or kidney troubles, when the real sickness is in the organs distinctly 
feminine, and no help can come till they are made perfectly strong and healthy in both 
structure and function. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is immediate in its effect on 
these organs, and can be depended upon to greatly benefit if it does not wholly cure. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a scientific medicine, carefully compounded by the 
Chief Consulting Physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
who for thirty years has made diseases of women a specialty. It is carefully adapted to 
woman’s delicate organization, is purely vegetable in its composition and - perfectly harm- 
less in its effects zz any condition of the system. 

Dr. Pierce’s Book (168 pages, illustrated), on ‘‘ Woman and Her Diseases,’’ giving suc- 
cessful means of Home self-treatment, will be mailed in plain envelope, securely sealed from 
observation, on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


Address, WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL AssociaTIon, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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For Babies and Children. 


All children need the elements of food found in Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. Many are able to 
derive these properties from their ordinary food. But many do 
not; consequently they do not thrive. Their teeth are defective. 
Their bones are not properly formed. Their blood is depleted, 
cheeks lack color, and vitality is at a low ebb. Their brain 
takes all their nourishment and nothing is left for the ground- 
work of their future health. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites, is an easy and concen- 
trated form of the food properties that are absolutely necessary to 
all growing children. It overcomes wasting tendencies, enriches 
and purifies the blood, makes healthy flesh, and brings rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes to all the babies and children who take 
it. It is nourishment to the bones as well as to the vital organs 
and muscular system. 








‘Christian Intelligencer.’’ 

_ Messrs. Scott & Bowne, NEw-Yorg, Nov. 5, 1894. 

GENTLEMEN—A sense of gratitude for the benefit received from the 
use of Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, inthe case of my young son, prompts 
me to write you that others may profit by my experience. For some months 
the little fellow, who had never been a rugged child, seemed to steadily 
waste away. He lost all desire for play, became weak and nervous, had 
little appetite, much trouble in obtaining sleep, and was very susceptible 
to the slightest changes in the weather. I was advised he was growing too 
fast and a tonic prescribed, but he continued to lose in weight. One daya 
friend said: “What that child needs is more nourishment, and the thing to 
give him is Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It would make a new boy of 
himinamonth.” He spoke so earnestly I decided to follow his advice, and 
the effect was almost magical, An improved appetite was at once noted, 
the roses gradually returned to his cheeks, he experienced no trouble from 
sleeplessness, a spirit of fun and desire for play developed, he gained 
rapidly in weight, and in about a month verified my friend’s confident pre- 
diction, for he was indeed a new boy. To-day he is apparently as strong 

: l and healthy as a child could be, and the wonderful change was wrought by 
‘Nrade-Mark. Seott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites. 

Respectfully yours, R. F, BoGarpDvus. 
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SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
















































BOStot. 
New York. 
Chicago. 


Iston Street, 
h Avenue, 


int 


92 Fi 
218 Wabash Avenue, 


116 B 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 


* WAREROOMS 


60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849) 





EMERSON PIANOS 





iS 


/Pond’s 


Extract 


cures Cuts, Burns, 





Catarrh, Sore Throat 
and ALL PAIN. 





A good thing is always imitated ; poor 
ones never. Thereare many worthless 
imitations of POND’S EXTRACT. If 
you want to be CURED 


BEWARE of SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH DO NOT CURE. 











WALTER BaKeR & Co, 


“i The Largest Manufacturers of 
“3 PURE, HICH CRADE 


a C0G02S ant Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


-"\INnUSTRIC F000 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 


no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 







SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





The Greatest [Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDIGAL DISCOVERY, 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS. 


Has discovered in one of our common 
pasture weeds a remedy that cures every 
kind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 


possession over two bundred certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the Lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
through them ; the same with the Liver 
or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts 
being stopped, and always disappears in 
a week after taking it. Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Dose, one tablespconful in water at bed- 
time. Sold by all Druggists. 


(both thunder humor). He has now in his | 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99 %o PURE. 


Why not wash with pure white 





Ivory Soap and have pure white 
linen? ‘* Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.’’ 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 








PIANOS. 


Design and Great Durability. 





RIGG 


Easy Terms. Old Instruments taken in Exchange. ’ 
Write for Catalogue and Full Information) 


BRIGGS PIANO CO., 621 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Celebrated for their Beautiful Tone, Aetion, 


